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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE Democratic Convention at Chicago has been 
evidently directed by experienced and sensible managers. 
of wasting time in idle discussion and in repeated 
ots, which formerly discredited an American Convention, 
@ great meeting of delegates, after adopting a few concise 
and pithy resolutions, has proceeded to select the candidate 
who is likely to command the greatest number of Presidential 
votes. The more zealous friends of the South had pro 
to commit the grave error of nominating an obscure political 
jobber called Mr. Dean Ricuwonp, in the hope that he would 
at once declare himself in favour of peace. A dominant party 
can sometimes afford to disregard personal qualifications, but 
the Democratic leaders are fully aware that a false step 
might indefinitely postpone their recovery of the power 
w they may perhaps be unable, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, to wrest from the hands of the 
Republicans. With the exception of Governor Serymovr, 
General M‘CLELLAN was, beyond all comparison, the most 
available candidate. His name is known as that of a respect- 
able and moderately successful soldier, and his opinions are 
open to judicious modification, as they have never been 
publicly declared. Personal resentment for unmerited slights 
may probably stimulate his opposition to Mr. Lincoty’s policy, 
but he has never committed himself to any project for termi- 
nating the war at the expense of renouncing the Union. 
Unless he is- overshadowed by the reputation of Grant or of 
Suerman, M‘CLELLAN has no reason to fear comparison with 
any other Federal commander. If he was unable to take 
Richmond, he displayed both skill and resolution in his 
retreat from the Chickahominy, and at Antietam he retrieved 
the character of the Northern armies when it had been 
compromised by the blustering imbecility of Porr. His supe- 
riority to his immediate successors was proved by the defeat 
of Burnsipg at Fredericksburg and of Hooxer at Chancellors- 
ville, -If Grant's enterprise ultimately fails, M‘CLELLAN will 
have proved himself the most competent general who has 
hitherto commanded the army of the Potomac. It is difficult 
to understand the imprudent animosity which Mr. Lincoin 
has displayed towards his present competitor. Burnsipe and 
Hooker have been allowed opportunities of redeeming their 
failures, while M‘CLeLtan has been not only set aside, but 
stematically libelled by the supporters of the Administra- 
tion. It is not known whether he possesses statesmanlike 
ability, but the present object of his party is to win the 
election; and the votes of the army, as it was lately 
acknowledged with imprudent candour, will probably be 
given to a military candidate. On the whole, it was 
expedient to choose M‘CLELLAN, and especially to choose 
him at once. Presidential Conventions have sometimes 
exhibited a curious and instructive parallel to the Con- 
claves of Cardinals, which are justly regarded as the most 


‘ elaborately corrupt organizations of the older hemisphere. 


The delegates of separate States often reproduced the in- 
trigues of Spain, or France, or Austria; and the future Pre- 
sident, like the Pope, was generally chosen because ability 
and merit were a from the competition. 
‘The Democrats may fairly boast that they have now tendered 
the most eminent member of their party for the suffrages of 
the constituency. 

The resolutions which were prepared by a Committee of 
leading politicians were adopted with similar unanimity. 
The Administration is censured for its undeniable viola- 
tions of the laws and the Constitution, and more especially 
for its scandalous interference with freedom of election 
in the Border States. The Democrats occupy unassail- 
able ground when they declare that the establishment 
of military law in States not in insurrection, the disregard of 
State rights, and the imposition of illegal test-oaths were 


unjust and criminal acts. Governor Sermqyr was loudly 
applauded when he intimated the intention of bringing the 
including the Presipent himself, to 
punishment. It is true that all these measures were highly 
pepular, not so much on the ground of their supposed ne- 
cessity, as because they were supposed to indicate earnestness 
and vigour; but when a free nation repents of its own tem- 
porary follies, it has a right to perform a vicarious penance in 
of its The hardships which 
have been inflicted on Federal prisoners of war by the difli- 
culties placed in the way of — exchanges constitute a 
more questionable grievance. hesitation of the Federal 
Government is a portion of the omnipresent embarrassments 
which are connected with the employment of negroes in the 
army. The Preswwent is obviously bound to claim the 
ordinary immunities of war for all soldiers of every colour 
who wear the Federal uniform. ‘The Confederates, on their 
side, have never disputed the right of the enemy to enlist 
negroes in his own territory, but they insist that their run- 
away slaves are traitors if they appear in arms against the 
country in which they were domiciled. It has hitherto been 
found impossible to discover a compromise between two in- 
compatible pretensions. There is no reason to suppose 

the Government of Washington, with all its reckless indif- 
ference to the rights and feelings of the Confederate population, 
has behaved to its own captured soldiers with wilful and im- 
politic cruelty. The Democrats will have little difficulty in 
proving their remaining charges; but the vote of a 
majority for the Republican candidate would involve 
a national condonation of all official misdeeds. The 
decision of the people will turn on the future in- 
tentions of the rival parties, rather than on the conduct of 
the actual President. Mr. Lixcotn has practically treated 
the Constitution with contempt, whenever an excess of power 
seemed likely to answer any immediate purpose. His sup- 
porters have far more extravagant in their theoretical 
disregard for all constitutional restraints. 

The most important of the Chicago resolutions was, as 
might be expected, framed in language of studied vagueness. 
Europe and America are waiting to know, not whether 
M‘CLELLAN or Seymour is the Democratic candidate, but 
what fre the prospects of an early peace. The conferences of 
Niagara are reasonably sup to imply the disposition of 
the South to treat; and the chief members of the Democratic 
party, Mr. VaLLanpicHam, Mr. Woop, and Mr. Seymour, 

ve consistently abstained from the injudicious hypocrisy 
of professing a more than Republican zea! for the prosecution 
of the war. The popular favour which attended the first 
indications of approaching peace alarmed the friends of the 
Administration into professions of their own zeal for the 
common object. Mr. | oegen apologists have for some time 
busied themselves in explaining away the undoubted meaning 
of his explicit refusal to treat on any basis which involved the 

ible continuance of slavery; and the same writers who 
applauded his statesmanlike adherence to the doctrines of Abo- 
lition have since challenged his adversaries to prove that he 
imposed any condition on the Ni Commissioners except 


the restoration of the Union. It is true that he offered them 


' a safe conduct to Washington if they were authorised to con- 


cede universal emancipation ; but, according to his partisans, 
/he never said that he t not grant a safe conduct 
even if they repudiated all interference with the insti- 
tutions of the South. The Republicans are aftaid to insist 
'on Abolition, and the Democrats are afraid to admit 
the possibility of sacrificing the Union. Neither party 
| ought to be too summarily ‘blamed for its present reti- 
_ cence. In a great political conflict, until public opinion is 
clearly declared, competitors for popular favour naturally 
| @tectaten the extreme views which they may perhaps ulti- 
mately disclose. The Abolitionists and the Peace Democrats, 
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who represent the real issues of the struggle, are simul- 
taneously reduced to provisional silence and obscurity. At 
first sight it would appear that there is no_ substantial 
difference between the rival gonfessions of faith, Both parties 
seem willing to throw over the n 
ventures to question the sacredness of the Union. The 
Chicago resolution in favour of Union and peace would have 
been eagerly adopted by Mr. Luycoty, if the seceding States 
had, at any time within the past four years, been willing to re- 
turn within the pale of the Constitution. It is true that the Pro- 
clamation of January 1863 purported to emancipate the slaves 
in all the Confederate States; but the moderate Republicans 
would not be unwilling to concur in the protest of a Demo- 
cratic orator against the anomaly of placing a Presidential 
decree on the level of the Constitution, or even of the law. 

As the objects of the struggle become more clearly defined, 
it will appear that the real issue is the forcible abolition of 
slavery. General M‘Cxetxan, if he is elected, will at once 
offer to the Southern States the fullest guarantees for their 
independent control of their domestic institutions. Mr. 
Lixcotn might perhaps, at present, be willing to make an 
equally liberal offer ; but his re-election would imply that the 
majority of the Northern population rejects the Democratic 
- project of compromise. The crowded meeting at Chicago 
shows that large numbers of voters in the Western States re- 
pudiate the policy of prolonging the war for the sake of the 
negroes; but a multitude maybe outvoted by a larger multitude, 
and before November it will be impossible to estimate the 
strength of the contending parties. In the meantime all the great 
campaigns will have been practically decided, and the triumph 
or failure of the Federal arms will mainly determine the con- 
ditions on which peace is to be offered to the South. Mr. 
Lrxcotn has determined to proceed with the draft, in well- 
founded confidence that the best argument for prosecuting the 
war and for imposing harsh terms of peace on the enemy will 
be found in the well-filled ranks of the army. His recent 
successes will tend to facilitate the conscription, and, if 
they are confirmed and extended, they may probably deter- 
mine the election in his favour. ‘The Democrats have 
pledged themselves to resist, even by force, the inter- 
ference of the military authorities with the elections, 
and they will refuse to acknowledge the fraudulent 
votes of Mr. Lincotn’s sham States in the Gulf of Mexico. 
If they are enabled to show that the South is ready to accept 
the offer of a Convention and of an armistice, the general 
anxiety for peace will perhaps secure a majority to M‘CLELLAN. 
Before the Confederacy offers to sacrifice its independence, 
the authority of Mr. Seseasome Davis must be overthrown 
by an internal revolution. At present it is impossible to 
conjecture whether the South is so utterly exhausted as to be 
forced into submission. By accepting the Democratic offer, 
it might secure its former State rights, including the perpetu- 
ation of slavery. If Grant and SHERMAN are victorious, and 
if Mr. Lincotn can raise 300,000 men, the Union may, 
possibly, even after all that has passed, be restored by com- 
promise or by force. 


THE MINOR STATES OF EUROPE. 


INCE Denmari: was left to itself, a theory has been started 
that the days of small States are over, and that the big 
Powers may swallow up the little ones as dast as they please. 
If Prussia chose, for example, to march a few regiments into 
Saxony or Hanover, who, it is asked, would oppose her? It 
would make no difference to England whether Saxony be- 
longed to Prussia or not, and the same arguments which 
showed the absurdity of objecting to the annexation of Savoy 
would also show the equal absurdity of objecting to the 
annexation of Saxony. Russia would be too much afraid of 
the harm Prussia could do her in Poland to make any effectual 
resistance; and Austria could be silenced by the observation 
that the troops which a conscription might raise in Saxony would 
be those which Prussia would most willingly send to the defence 
of Venice. France would undoubtedly protest, but it is now 
an accepted maxim of German politicians that France dares not 
encounter, single-handed, the forces of united Germany, and 
that Prussia, if she puts on the screw tightly enough, can make 
all Germany follow where she leads. Prussia, having swallowed 
up Saxony, would be enabled by her increase of strength to 
swallow up Hanover too; and from Hanover she could go 
straight to Wurtemburg, and so on, until there were no more 
small States left for her to annex than those which France or 
Austria were as anxious and determined to have as she 
might be. But then, if the minor States of Germany were 
swallowed up by Prussia, France would: be sure to imitate 
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the example. Nothing could prevent her with 
Geneva whenever she pleased, and she could urge that a 
neighbouring nation that spoke French, and did not know 
rked dut by'the 
hand of destiny for ineorporation with the French Empire. 
And if Geneva were taken, Belgium might very easily follow. 
No Power would object very strongly except England, and 
what could England do to prevent the annexation of Belgium 
if France thought proper to undertake it? We might help 
the inhabitants of Antwerp to defend those fortifications 
which they so cordially detest, but we could scarcely do any- 
thing more. In the same way, Spain would feel herself called 
on to enlarge her borders, and to make the Government of the 
Peninsula uniform by absorbing the tiny Kingdom of Por- 
tugal. Every great nation in this way would gain, for even 
Austria is to be allowed some accessions of territory, provided 
they are far enough down the Danube; and Russia would be 
amply compensated by the tranquil tenure of Poland which she 
would be suffered to enjoy. This is the theory suggested to 
political speculators by the recent history of Denmark, and a 
very startling theory it is. Nor has it wanted some faint 
corroborations. France does undoubtedly interfere in French 
Switzerland in a way alarming to Swiss patriots ; and Prussia, 
if report is true, has once already within the present year 
threatened Saxony with a hostile occupation of its capital, 
and has openly, and in the eyes of all Germans, reduced to 
silence and submission the great Saxon diplomatist. It is 
by no means uninteresting or unimportant, therefore, to ask 
how far this theory is really true, and whether the minor 
States of Europe are exposed to the danger which is supposed 
to threaten them. 


It is plain that the existence of these small States depends 
partly on the tenacity with which their inhabitants themselves 
cling to political independence, and partly to the jealousy with 
which the great Powers regard each other. Where there is 
no reluctance on the part of those who are to be annexed, the 
process of annexation is stripped of half its difficulties. One 
province of Italy was annexed to Piedmont after another, 
because there was in every one a strong desire to belong to 
an Italian and not to a foreign Power, and to take a share in 
bringing about the great end of a United Italy. In other 
cases, annexation has taken place where there was no great 
feeling one way or the other, and where the people quietly 
accepted the fate which was assigned them. Norway, for ex- 
ample, was given to Sweden, and taken away from Denmark, and 
the Norwegians ueither wished for nor resented the change in 
their destinies. Savoy certainly did not wish to be annexed 
to France, but it displayed no antipathy to the change; and 
the clerical party, probably, was sincere in its desire to 
from the dominion of a prince looked on with so evil an eye 
by the Porz as Vicror EmmanveL. Therefore, when a general 
annexation of the minor States of Europe is said to be 
imminent, the first question we have to ask is, how far the 
annexation would be really distasteful to its subjects. And 
under this head we find every possible shade of difference, 
No small State is known to wish to be annexed to a neigh- 
bouring great one, unless, as in the instances of Venetia and 
Rome, the wish is prompted by a desire to escape at the same 
time from the yoke of a foreign Power. Butin some instances 
there isa partial desire for a change which might, under the form 
of annexation, gratify strong national aspirations. In other 
instances there would be the most violent dislike of annexa- 
tion, and in other instances there is a mixture of feelings, 
although the desire of political independence predominates. 
The smaller States of Germany shrink from incorporation 
with Prussia, but they become more and more willing to place 
themselves under the lead of a strong German Power. 
Portugal would so fiercely resent any attempt to annex 
her to Spain that the Spaniards could only carry the 
point at the cost of a long and bloody war. In 
Geneva and Belgium there is less strength of opinion either 
way. The Genevese cannot wholly resist the attraction 
which France exercises over them, and a political crisis might 
tempt them to secure the commercial advantages and the 
security from internal discord which union with France would 
be supposed to offer them. The majority of Belgians are 
satisfied with their present political position, and set store by 
the constitutional liberty they possess. But they have been 
singularly fortunate in their Sovereign, and it is premature 
as yet to say how the Belgian Constitution would work under 
a less experienced, impartial, and able monarch. The defeated 
party, too, has only been defeated by a very bare majority, 
and it is strong enough, and reckless enough, to sacrifice the 
whole country if o ity offered of getting revenge and a 
triumph for itself by throwing itself into the open arms of 
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France. The zealous Catholics who really care about con- 
stitutional liberty certainly exist elsewhere than in the 
dreams of M. p—E Montatemsert, but they exist in very small 
numbers, and at any rate Belgium does not appear to be their 
home. 

The jealousy of the great Powers towards each other, 
again, may for the moment be sleeping, but it is not extinct. 
Prussia has allowed it to be understood that she wished to 
annex the Duchies, but she has not ventured to carry her 
plan out. She may possibly succeed still; but the rebuffs 
she meets with, and the cautious way in which she feels com- 
pelled to proceed, show that an increase of territory by the 
mere exercise of the strong arm is not a gain that comes 
very easily to a great Power. Nor is it true that 
Denmark was a little Power abandoned by her big 
friends without any just cause when she was- being robbed 
of what was incontestably hers. She has for years enjoyed 
the possession of the Duchies on a different tenure from that 
on which she held the other parts of her dominions. It was 
the intervention of Russia, with the sanction of England, that 
gave her that possession, and she was placed there on her 
good behaviour. She did not behave so well as to enable her 
to appeal very confidently to her friends, and her subjects in 
the Duchies did not wish her to rule over them. Nor were 
the Duchies claimed by a big Power. They were claimed by 
that most harmless of men, the Duke of AvcusTENBURG, and it 
is at this moment only a piece of pure guesswork to say that 
they will pass into the hands of Prussia. An open aggres- 
sion by a large State on a small one is not at all a probable 
event in these days, for it would provoke a great contest 
and create a great scandal, which it would obviously be much 
wiser to avoid if quieter means would bring about the 
desired end, or if the territory annexed were sure to become a 
centre of local disaffection. The reason why Prussia may be 
trusted not to invade and appropriate Saxony is that, if Saxony 
is worth having, it may be obtained in a surer and less ob- 
jectionable way, and that, although there is some chance that 
no Power would interfere to save Saxony, there is also a 

eat chance that aid would be forthcoming. Saxony might 

ht, and then the lesser States of Germany might help her, 
and then France might help them. The risk, in fact, is 
greater than the prize. And then the question is not forced 
on Prussia whether she will have Saxony by violence or 
not at all. She may, without striking a blow or awaken- 
ing any opposition, acquire a political supremacy over 
Saxony which will give her all the accession of strength and 
consequence that the incorporation of Saxony could give her. 
But in order to effect this she must satisfy the Germans 
generally, and Saxony in particular, that she is worth joining. 
In order to do this, however, she must show herself to be 
moderately liberal and just. The Germans do not want much 
in the way of political wisdom, but they want something. It 
was because she took the lead in what, thirty years ago, was 
thought a liberal commercial policy, that Prussia became the 
head of the Zollverein. If, however, Prussia becomes mode- 


~ rately liberal in politics, she will not be ruled by men capable 


of wantonly and without excuse appropriating a neighbouring 
State. There is every reason to suppose that, during the 
lifetime of the present generation, there will be great changes 
in the smaller States of Europe, but there will be cKanges 
also in the internal composition of large States, and we may 
venture to hope that these changes will not be in a direction 
which would make acts of shameless rapacity viewed with 
less indignation abroad and less compunction at home. 


THE POPE AND THE QUEEN. 


| A ~ ARUNDELL of Warpovur and Lord Oranmore have 
lately engaged in a controversy ori the ancient question 
of the respective claims and mutual encroachments which are 


expediency of supporting a proposed railway, or of adopting 
the Highway Act in q special district. A meeting of Roman 
Catholic voters in anticipation of an election would be 
sectarian in its character and origin, although its professed 
object might be considered secular; and there would be 
a strong presumption that such an assemblage would 
regard the supposed interests of a particular Church 
rather than the general welfare of the ane It is highly 
probable that its councils would be di by priests or 
bishops, and if the clergy interfered, they would certainly, 
when the opportunity offered, commence their toasts with the 
health of the Porz. If the Roman Catholics wished for 
influence and popularity in England, they would have acted 
more prudently in abstaining from a@ useless demonstration, 
which is both intended and accepted as a kind of challenge or 
defiance. The introduction of the Porz’s name at festive 
meetings is a modern innovation, and in some instances the 
toast has been ostentatiously pro when the health of the 
Queen was deliberately omi It has also been justly 
observed that, in the sense in which the Porr is superior 
to the QurEN, every bishop and every priest is en- 
titled to similar precedence. Lord ARrunDELL would 

haps argue that a hostile or polemic attitude is ex by 
the provocations which are offered by the Protestants, and 
especially by the No-Popery party. It is difficult to 
determine which side has been more aggressive, but there 
is no doubt that the minority is more interested in promoting 
conciliation and peace. e nonsensical pomposity of the 
Papal Bull for creating dioceses in England produced an 
irritation which was deprecated by calm observers as ex- 


aggerated and ludicrous; but while the Protestant community 
only compromised its dignity, the Roman Catholics wantonly 
| threw away substantial power and influence. Since 1851, the 
whole of Great Britain has returned to the House of Commons 
only one Roman Catholic member, who sits for a family 
borough. At the same time, three constituencies prove their 
freedom from a by entrusting the representation to 
Jews. If the health of the Chief Rabbi were habitually pro- 
posed before the health of the Queen, the Jewish disabilities 
would svon be practically re-enacted. 


According to Lord ARUNDELL, conflicts of spiritual and 
temporal right have, with few exceptions, become obsolete. 
The deposing power, as he calls it, is no longer claimed in 
modern Europe, and it may be added that a peer who sup 
that such a Papal prerogative at any time existed must have 
received a strange education. It is true that, under present 
circumstances, Pius IX. is by no means likely to declare that 
Queen Victoria has ceased to reign; but Lord AruNDELL 
goes too far when he declares that, in all the multifarious con- 
tests of Church and State in modern times, the Church has 
never claimed the right to interfere on a purely political 
| question. Although it is not always easy to distinguish 

between the temporal and the be preys functions of the Holy 
_ See, it may probably be assumed that an Allocution, delivered 
_ in full Consistory, is a spiritual or ecclesiastical act. Per 
| even the most zealous advocate of Rome would also allow 
| that the sovereignty of Lucca and Florence, whether 
| it is rightfully acquired or violently usurped, is of an 
| exclusively temporal character. Even Naples, though it was 
claimed as a fief of the Church, was held by the Bournons 
as a secular domain, and of all Catholic countries Sicily 
/was perhaps, in legal theory, most independent of Rome. 
_ Nevertheless the Pore has in repeated allocutions denounced 
| Victor EMMANUEL as a lawless intruder, not only in the pro- 
vinces which were formerly Roman, but in the other territo- 
ries which have expanded Piedmont into the Kingdom of 
Italy. Many English Roman Catholics, forgetting that the 
| power of recognising foreign Sovereigns belongs exclusively to 
the Crown, still affect to of the Italians and their King 
_as merely Piedmontese. Irish eled@ions have been repeatedly 


attributed to the spiritual and to the temporal power. The decided by the opposition of the priesthood to a Government 
discussion arose from the precedence which is ordinarily given which has favoured Italian unity. Extravagant fanatics have 
by the Roman Catholic clergy tothe name of the Pops, before even expressed a pious horror of the Portuguese Court, 
the health of the QuEEN is proposed at their public dinners. because the Most Faithful Kine has thought proper to marry 
Lord ARUNDELL, feeling that the practice requires some a daughter of the King of Irary. It is useless to attempt 
apology, asserts that when Roman Catholics meet for secular to persuade English understandings that the temporal power 
purposes they are not in the habit of proposing the health of of the Pore himself is not in some sense temporal. 
the Pore. e statement would be more relevant to the The Congress at Malines the other day took especial pleasure 
issue if Roman, Catholics, or members of any other religious in repeating on every possible occasion the new-fangled 
confession, were in the habit of meeting for any secular pur- | appellation of “‘ Pope-King,” for the express purpose of repu- 
pose whatever. Under the English Constitution as it stands, diating the distinction between temporal and spiritual attri- 

man Catholics, as distinguished from the rest of their butes. It may perhaps be said that no conflict can arise 
countrymen, have no peculiar rights or duties, no exceptional between ‘powers which are concentrated in a single person; 
privileges or disqualifications. Lord AruNDELL would cer- but the same assemblage loudly asserted the infallibility of the 
tainly not convene his co-religionists to deliberate on the , Por, and it would scarcely extend the same immunity from 
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error to the Kixe. Laymen will generally hold that, even 
under an absolute monarchy, the subject has some moral and 
political rights. If it could be supposed, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that corruption or oppression was ever perpetrated in 
the Roman States, it would certainly seem that the spiritual 
power had transgressed the temporal frontier. 


Lord Oraxwore, according to his antagonist, has a vision of 
50,000 priests engaged in a great conspiracy against the State. 
If 50,000 priests, or any other number, oppose, on ecclesias- 
tical grounds, the incorporation of any duchy in any kingdom, 
they certainly form a combination for temporal purposes 
against temporal authority. As individuals, they have a right 
to a baer opinion, though, as subjects, they are bound by 
the decision of their respective Governments on all questions 
affecting foreign relations. The use of spiritual influence for 
temporal purposes is in principle less objectionable than the 
motive which converts a sect into a party. It is dishonest to 

refer the aggrandisement of a Church to the public welfare. 

heological politicians, as they are confessedly unscrupulous 
in their mode of action, are also really pursuing meaner ends 
than those which are proposed by statesmen. 


If, however, the Roman Catholic apologist is theoretically 
wrong, the errors which he defends are not to be violently 
corrected. Any body of Englishmen is at liberty to put the 
QuEEN’s name at the bottom of a list of toasts, to turn the 
Royal arms upside down, or to perform any other act, how- 
ever indecorous, which is not forbidden by the law. A reli- 

ious community which is locally weak acquires no genuine 
importance by opposing popular feeling; but if it likes 
to revenge the petty slights to which it may be subjected, 
it is not for the majority to grumble. It must be admitted 
that the Protestant middle classes are as intolerant as they are 
respectable, and such an act as the refusal of the Middlesex 
magistrates to appoint Roman Catholic prison chaplains is a 
. of bigoted injustice. A toast to the Pore does infinitely 
ess harm than the withdrawal from a young Irish pickpocket 
of the only moral influence which he is capable of respecting. 
Indeed, the worst of the Pore and his health is, that they 
furnish excuses for the oppressive exercise of superior power. 
Higher education and greater knowledge of the world provide 
the only security against foolish retaliation. The Lancashire 
magistrates, under the presidency of Lord Srantry, have not 
only appointed a Roman Catholic chaplain, but they have 
voted a sum for the purchase of a crucifix and other necessary 
religious furniture. When the foolish Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill was passing through Parliament, rational politicians 
objected to the recent Papal Aggression, not because it injured 
the Protestant cause, but because it inflamed Protestant pre- 
judices and endangered Roman Catholic rights. When medieval 
Popes encroached on royal prerogatives or on national freedom, 
it was often necessary to oppose violence to usurpation ; but in 
modern times, at least in England, resistance to spiritual 
encroachment is best conducted by systematic abstinence from 
any counter-usurpation. Thought is free, language is free. 
If all the Romish prelates in the country furiously rage 
together, they will find themselves almost unable to come 
into collision with the law; and the priests who fancy that 
they are exempt from the Royal supremacy imagine a vain 
thing. The Queen, representing the State, remains, 
whether her health is drunk or not, over all persons and all 
causes within her dominions, supreme. Presbyters and dis- 
senting deacons may make any rules which may please their 
tastes, and may enforce their enactments by all the penalties to 
which their followers think fit voluntarily to submit; but the 
collective hierarchy cannot lock up a refractory priest for five 
minutes, except at the risk of an action for unlawful imprison- 
ment; nor will a shilling of endowment be recoverable for 
the objects of a pious testator’s bounty by any process but 
that of the ordinary courts. The ecclesiastical law of Rome 
is valid in England, as the laws of whist or cricket 
are valid. The Pore’s Bull of 1850 and Cardinal Wisr- 
man’s pastoral letter were as ineffectual as a resolution of 


the Marylebone Club that it would supersede*the functions |. 


of the Marylebone Police Court. On the other hand, the pro- 
hibitions of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill are as innocuously 
tyrannical as an enactment that trumps should no longer be 
called trumps, or that the leader of the eleven of Rugby or 
Eton should be deprived of the title of “Captain.” Lord 
Arvunvect forgets that he is in England when he complains 
of the universal and absorbing interference of the State. 
English law and English administration do nothing of the 
kind. Universal freedom neutralizes the pernicious influence 
of little political or sectarian combinations. When every 
trade, every corporation, and every district is in the habit of 
excluding the intervention of the Government, the Roman 


Catholic Church is not wanted to set an example of indé« 
pendence. In France it may sometimes be advantageous that 
there should be one class of interests with which Prefects have 
nothing to do, but in that happy country the clergy are too 
prudent to remind the Emperor openly that he stands below 
the Pore in their estimation. Similar manifestations in Eng- 
land are perfectly safe, and zealous Protestants ought to ap- 
oo of proceedings which perpetuate the popular hatred of 
opery. 


MORE MUDDLES. ” 


\ J HEN England’s share in the Dano-German dispute was 

wound up at the end of last Session, at a sacrifice of 
eredit which no one could entirely deny, and whieh some 
were inclined to rate very heavily, it was at least hoped that, 
if we had got nothing else by it, at least we had got a lesson. 
Some comfort was derived from the universal belief that 
a term had been put to Foreign-office meddling. On all 
sides it was agreed that, if we intended to end by meddling so 
little, we should have begun by meddling less. ‘The whole 
trouble had been caused by gratuitous interference. Inaction 
with respect to the differences between Germany and Den- 
mark might or might not be a prudent policy, but no one 
could have said that it was tinged in any way with discredit. 
Lord Russru’s thinly-veiled threats and hinted promises 
were the sole cause of the reproaches and the ridicule that 
have been levelled at England in consequence of her course in 
the matter. 


But there are some habits which are beyond the reach of 
cure. It is said that a lap-dog which has once taken to rat- 
catching can never afterwards be weaned from the pleasing 
occupation. Something of the same incurability attaches to 
a Foreign Secretary who has once taken to scolding. To 
such a Minister the attractions of pen and foolscap paper are 
like the fascination exercised by gin upon a reforming 
drunkard. He knows what the result of indulgence will be ;. 
he is quite aware that a severe and humiliating snub. from 
the Power he is addressing will be the certain consequence of 
the temporary enjoyment of a debauch of bluster. But he 
cannot resist. His will is not his own when he sees the 
writing-table before him. He may fight shy of it for some 
time, as the recent teetotaller circles round the bottle; 
but at last it is too much for him. He stretches out 
his hand to take the pen from which so many a 
bootless menace and so many a treacherous encouragement 
have flowed, and again the deed is done. We have no doubt 
Lord Russert struggled hard, and did not give way till 
after an heroic resistance. The fact that he has not written 
—so far as the world knows—a single insulting despatch 
between the middle of June and the 1st of September, shows 
how desperately he must have striven against temptation. But 
the season of the year has been terribly against him. There is 
a genial influence in the months of August and September 
which draws from every man that which is best and strongest 
in his nature, and Lord RusseL1’s generous constitution 
naturally tends to exude at such a season threatening despatches 
of unusual frequency. And when you have been insulted for 
six months with little intermission, human nature will find a 
solacé in insulting somebody else. After having been baited 
all the Session by Lord Grey and Lord Dersy, Lord Russet. 
naturally relieves his pent-up feelings by objurgating a foreign 
potentate. A weak Power is best, if one can be found with 
whom a quarrel can be picked for the occasion; but, failing 
such a god-send, any strong Power will do that can be 
warranted, on account of its geographical position, not to 
venture an attack on England. If it be true, as the newspapers 
say, that Lord Russety has been writing new “ derbe” notes 
to the German Powers, no reasonable person will affect to feel 
any surprise. It would have been the death of him if he had 
been condemned for a whole year to the pursuit of a concilia- 
tory diplomacy. 

His colleagues, however, are bound to take some steps. We 
do not say that they ought to try to get rid of him. That 
resource is obviously beyond their reach. Had it been within 
the confines of possibility, it would certainly have been tried 
before. But, even to those who are doomed to the miseries of 
an indissoluble and uncongenial partnership, there are pre- 
cautionary measures open for self-defence against unmerited 
imputations. Husbands who are afflicted with wives of a 
character so irreproachable that there is no chance of the 
Divorce Court, and yet of tastes so lavish as to threaten a 
speedy application to another tribunal, usually protect them- 
selves by means of an advertisement or a circular. By such 
methods they convey, to all whom it may concern, that they 
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will not hold themselves liable for any embarrassments in 
which the partners to whom they are bound may become in- 
volved. Cannot Her Magzsty’s Ministers take some such 
course to protect their threatened credit? They might inti- 
mate, in a diplomatic note addressed to all the Courts where 
they have embassies, that they are officially united to a col- 


league who to a thousand virtues adds the one unfortunate | 


failing of threatening people whom he cannot strike, and 
encouraging with hope of assistance people whom he 
cannot aid. They might further represent that this 
colleague is unluckily in possession of the keys of the Foreign 
Office, and theretore has access to the inkstand of that depart- 
ment ; that they have heard, and indeed have good reason to 
believe, that he has been employing the season during which 
his colleagues are enjoying the sports of the country in 
addressing insolent lectures to other Powers with whom no 
consideration would ever induce him to come to blows; and 
that they entreat the various Courts to whom documents of 
this kind may have come to treat them merely as mani- 


festations of a harmless, though offensive, eccentricity, and | 


at all events not to believe that the English Ministry 


or the English people have the remotest idea of acting up | 


to the strong language they contain. If they took these pre- 
cautions, they might meet the House of Commons without 
fear, and might even venture to present the despatches at the 
opening of the Session. Possibly such a step might consecrate 
Lord Russetx’s style of despatch as one of the usages of the 
Foreign Office; and the nation might thus obtain, without any 
fear of offending foreign Courts, that which it anxiously seeks 
for —a safe and an inexpensive outlet for outraged moral sen- 
timents. It is very inconvenient to have a moral sensitive- 
ness and a commercial prudence which are perpetually 
conflicting ‘with each other. Contradictory emotions in the 
breast of the same nation are always illogical, and frequently 
embarrassing. Two such noble feelings as indignation against 
wrong and dread of commercial loss ought not to be allowed 
to struggle with each other in apparent antagonism. Lord 
RussE.u’s style of writing furnishes the only solution of the 
difficulty. It gives at once a vent for excited feeling, and has 
no tendency to depress the money-market. If Her Masesty’s 
Ministers would only explain to foreign Powers its peculiar 
objects, all difficulty would be at an end. Those Powers are 
themselves in the habit of shaping their words according to 
the course which they actually intend to pursue. But then they 
have no antagonism between moral sentiments and commercial 
instincts to meet. If they could be made to understand the 
peculiar balance of national feeling which Lord RussELt’s 
despatches are intended to represent, they would, no doubt, 
direct a memorandum to be entered in their Chancelleries, 
pointing out tke exceptional laws of interpretation to which 
those documents should be subjected. Lord RussELu imagines, 
perhaps with reason, that, as a nation, we are gratified in 
reading in our blue-books his scolding phrases to nations with 
whom he dare not fight. If it be so, and the state of the 
case is clearly explained to them, of course they will probably 
say that, if the practice pleases us, it does not hurt them. 
At all events, it is evident that the practice is intensely 
gratifying to our Foreign Secretary; and as we cannot get 
rid of him, his idiosyncrasies ought to be carefully explained 
to those whom he insults. 

It is always pleasant to find a grain of consolation under all 
adverse circumstances, and we should be sorry to part from 
the present subject without discovering it. It may be found 
in the fact that Lord RussExL, in projecting his paper pellets, 
sticks to the same targets as heretofore. Matters might have 
been much worse. He might have insulted other Powers 
who have not learned to bear it patiently. He might, 
for instance, have involved us in a quarrel with France. 
Some happy demon has suggested to him to continue 
to address his highly-spiced correspondence to the German 
Powers. They have been taught by events to rate it at its 
real worth. They know that it has no more intrinsic value 


sionate contempt. Lord Russe.1’s correspondence in that 
direction can, therefore, do no harm to England. There is no 
danger that it will provoke a war ; and, for the best of reasons, 
it cannot possibly lower the estimation in which the ro a 
remonstrances and warlike threats of England are held. It 
will be a genuine consolation to all true lovers of their 
country to reflect that, so long as he confines himsel!’ to 
Germany, Lord Russext cannot possibly make matters worse. 


CLOSING THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


Get railway undertakings have been encumbered by 

many impediments, but their promoters have only 
recently begun to learn that, among other dangers, they have 
to guard against cant. At the late meeting of the Great 
Western Railway Company, both directors aud shareholders 
lamented with good reason a mistake which they committed a 
year and a half ago, by adopting an abstract proposilion as 
their rule of conduct in deference to ignorant clamour. Many 
| minds are so constituted as to be impressed and influenced by 
' general maxims, which are themselves only expansions of 
single instances; and a proprietary in a panic was persuaded 
that the only alternative of imprudent action was not to 
‘act at all, Some investments are advantageous in them- 
| selves, and other forms of outlay may produce an indirect 
| return in the improvement of property already acquired. 
There are also investments which, being in every respect un- 
profitable, ought to be avoided by judicious speculators. A 
determination that the capital account of a railway company 
shall be peremptorily closed equally excludes wasteful 
enterprises, profitable bargains, and measures which are 
indispensable to the security or to the progress of 
the original undertaking. When the dividend of the Great 
Western Company was at its lowest, discontented proprietors 
alleged, with perfect truth, that their income had been reduced 
by the injudicious extension of the system. It is not sur- 
prising that empirical reformers took the opportunity of 
pledging the assembled shareholders to a prospective repudia- 
tion of any further expenditure of capital. Yet it would be 
as reasonable for an embarrassed landowner to resolve that he 
would never again build a pigstye or drain a swampy meadow. 
The possible necessity of new investments is, in truth, far 
more inevitable in the case of a railway company, for 4 fron~ 
tier which is left open will certainly be invaded by some more 
enterprising neighbour. In commercial undertakings, as in 
every other department of practical life, prudent men, whether 
in an individual or in a corporate capacity, are unwilling to tie 
their own hands by arbitrary vows. In the case of a railway 
company, it is not even certain that the pledge is not really 
administered by an enemy ; for the patriotic shareholder who 
protests against the ambitious policy of a Board not unfre- 
quently holds a larger stake in some competing company. 
A council of war would seldom fight if it included 
representatives of the enemy. ‘The Great Western Company, 
under a succession of weak or indolent Chairmen, has been 
directed by a vigorous mind which has leaned too much to 
the side of temerity; but all the errors which have been 
committed were adopted in good faith, for the supposed benefit 
of the proprietors. ‘The crude remedy of stopping suddenly 
short might have been suggested by a crafty rival, though it 
may more probably be attributed to the influence of a shallow 
and fallacious theory. 

While the Company itself, after incurring considerable loss, 
has discovered its blunder, it is not surprising that amateur 
economists remonstrate against the abandonment of a favourite 
doctrine. The capital account, which was finally closed, is 
likely to be reopened, and an indignant commentator finds 
himself incapable of understanding the force of the Chair- 
man’s remark, that members of Parliament seem friendly to 
railway extension. It is true that Parliament is concerned, 
net so much with the price of railway shares as with the 


increase of public accommodation. When a line is required, 


than the effusions of any old woman who may take a fancy to and when capital is forthcoming to make it, the Company 
circulate her views on current politics. Most of the German | which occupies the district has generally the choice of 
Ministers are probably familiar with the effusions of Mrs. adopting the scheme or of admitting a competitor into 
Exizapetu CortLe, who industriously forwards them by post. the neighbourhood. Experience has shown that, in the great 
They are also familiar with the effusions of Lord RUSSELL... majority of cases, it is more expedient to secure the control of 
Both kinds of composition deal in strong language. Both are | a new line than to leave it in independent hands. Alone 
equally destitute of practical value or effect. Every German among the governing bodies of great railway companies, the. 
statesman, every pothouse politician in Germany, knows by | Great Western Board has for two years been precluded from. 
this time that there is as much likelikood of Mrs. Exizangru | protecting the property of the shareholders by providing for 
Corrie following up her objurgations by any practical the public wants. Their volunteer advisers are equally un- 
measure, as there is of any such step proceeding from Lord | acqukinted with the railway system in general and with the 
RusseLt. And, consequently, they have come to look upon | particular circumstances ot the Company. The by-law which 
both kinds of effusion with impartial and, no doubt, compas- | was denounced at the late meeting was passed for an invidious 
Ba 
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and porcice:d honest purpose. For twenty years a line has 
been urgently required to connect Cheltenham with London, 
and to open the centre of Gloucestershire. The Great Western 
Company, taking the Cheltenham traffic by Swindon, was na- 
turally unwilling to construct a shorter line, and for many 
years it successfully opposed all competing projects. Two or 
three years ago, when the West Midland Company proposed a 
direct line from the neighbourhood of Oxford to London, 
the Great Western Company averted an imminent danger by 
an unexpected tion with their formidable opponents. 
At the same time, the Great Western Directors pledged them- 
selves to support a line through East Gloucestershire, as it 
was evident that the measure could no longer be post- 
poned. The by-law prohibiting extensions was proposed 
and passed at the beginning of 1863, for the special purpose 
of repudiating the promise of the Board. No policy could 
be more short-sighted, if, indeed, it was even intended to 
promote the interests of the Great Western Company. By a 
necessary consequence, an independent company revived the 
East Glouc ire scheme in the present year ; and a narrow- 
gauge line, which may probably be worked in an unfriendly 
spirit, is now irrevocably introduced into the heart of the 
Great Western district. It is to preclude the repetition of 
similar miscarriages that the Board reasonably desires the 
removal of a foolish and gratuitous restriction. The line 
which has been given to competitors would pay a fair profit 
on its construction, though it would perhaps have been more 
beneficial to the Great Western Company to prevent its forma- 
tion altogether. The Directors ought to look exclusively to the 
dividends of their shareholders, but it is difficult to understand 
why public writers should be habitually anxious to deter 
companies from making new railways. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the lines from London 
to Birmingham and from London to Bristol would have paid 
a larger profit if they had not been encumbered by branches. 
The prosperity of the Lancaster and Carlisle Company is cited 
as a proof of the advantage of single through lines, although 
it is scarcely possible to discover a similar instance of a 
railway which forms an indispensable link in a vast system of 
communication. The original London and Birmingham and 
Great Western shareholders might perhaps have been well ad- 
vised in leaving their investments as they stood ; though it is at 
least equally probable that obstinate inaction might have ended 
in ruin. The question possesses no public importance, as it re- 
lates only to about 15,000,0001. of capital out of 400,000,000l. 
The ramifications and parallel lines which have been added in 
the last thirty years would in any case have been constructed, 
unless Parliament had insanely sacrificed the interests of the 
country to the advantage of two comparatively insignificant 
companies. It is highly probable that, by the gradual inter- 
connexion of local railways, competing lines would have 
been established, both to Bristol and Birmingham, in the 
hands of companies which, by their wealth and by the 
extent of their undertakings, would have controlled the stream 
of traffic, and starved their puny competitors into submission. 
Even now there are two independent lines between London 
and Bristol, and two between London and Birmingham. 
Every commercial or manufacturing town is anxious, if pos- 
sible, to introduce two independent companies into its limits, 
“for the purpose of establishing a mutual check. The com- 
panies, on the other hand, naturally desire local monopoly, 
and they are well’ aware that it is only to be secured by 
liberal provision for the wants of the country. The richer a 
company becomes, the readier are the shareholders to engage 
in new un i It by no means follows, because the 
original stock is paying 8 per cent., that it may not be the 
interest of the yp gases to invest additional sums at 5 per 
cent., especially if the main line is likely to derive additional 
traflic from a projected branch. 

Capital accounts ought sometimes to be closed, and some- 
times to be opened. The misfortunes of the Great Western 
Company are chiefly attributable to the peculiarity of the 
gauge and to the Northern extensions, which have been leased 
on unremunerative terms. It may be urged in excuse for a 
mistaken speculation that the Birkenhead docks, which’formed 
the terminus of the entire Northern system, have hitherto 
themselves been a failure. The works are still unfinished, 
after an outlay of 4,000,000/., and every merchant and ship- 
owner in Liverpool holds that, even when two millions more 
have been expended, the commerce of the Lancashire side 
of the Mersey will never overflow into Cheshire. If Birken- 
head should thrive, the Northern lines of the Great We&tern 
Railway will ultimately be profitable; and in any case it 
‘can scarcely be inferred that, because the Great Western 

Company no business in Cheshire, it ought to 


have made room by its own inaction for competitors who 
ought to have no business in Gloucestershire. The broad 
gauge has been found a misfortune, not because it was broad, 
but because the gauge of all other railways happened to be 
narrow. For a heavy traffic it is undoubtedly the cheapest 
and best, and there is no inconvenience to passengers or lug- 
gage in a transfer to a narrow-gauge line. For goods, how- 
ever, and especially for minerals, a break of gauge almost 
amounts to a prohibition, and it is highly probable that the 
Great Western Company will ultimately be obliged to adopt 
the narrow gauge. in other respects, its prospects are not 
unpromising, since the Board has discovered the imprudence 
of closing the capital account. 


THE EXTRADITION OF MULLER. 


7 absurd language which is used by the newspapers of 
the Federal States whenever England or anything 
English is mentioned has naturally created a vague appre- 
hension that the American authorities will fail to perform 
such clear duties as they may happen to owe us. Experience 
shows that the apprehension is entirely unfounded, and 
although it is perhaps true that in some instances these duties. 
have been discharged from a reluctance to quarrel with us, as 
much as from a deference to law, yet, as a matter of fact, we 
have got all that we had aright to ask, and the American 
populace, if longing for injustice to be done, has imme- 
diately and without hesitation acquiesced in justice 
being done. No decision of the Federal Prize tribunals 
has as yet been reported which lends any colour to the 
suspicion that the doctrines of international law have 
been warped or neglected, to the profit of American captors. 
When our Government has had a clear legal demand to 
make, the Government of the Federal States has always satis- 
fied the demand with courtesy and promptitude. The case 
against MULLER was so strong, and the application of the 
AsusurtTon Treaty so indisputable, that it was in the last 
degree improbable that the judge before whom he was brought. 
would make the smallest difficulty in sending him to England 
for trial. At any rate, no difficulty was made. As the 
judge remarked, his duty was simple in the extreme. 
He had first to ascertain that a crime falling within 
the terms of the treaty had probably been committed, 
and then he had to satisfy himself that there were probable 
grounds of suspicion against the prisoner. We believe that, 
in the first few days of excitement after the discovery of 
the body of Mr. Briaes, and when this excitement took the 
form of suggesting every imaginable hypothesis, there were 
persons who held that Mr. Briggs was not murdered at all, 
but that he first changed hats with a chance fellow-passenger, 
then presented him with his watch as a parting present, and 
then quietly threw himself out of the window. But, unless 
this hypothesis was admitted, there was no room to doubt that 
somebody had killed Mr. Brigas; and then there was the 
question whether sufficient evidence was produced, not to 
convict the man, but to make it reasonable that he should be 
put on histrial. The agents of English justice were enabled to 
satisfy the American Commissioner that MULLER was away 
from his lodgings during the whole night of the murder, that 
his hat was found in the compartment where the murder was 
committed, that he sold Mr. Briccs’s watch-chain within 
forty-eight hours, and that he had in his possession, when 
arrested, a watch answering to the description of Mr. Briaas’s 
watch given by his relatives. Criminal justice would be at 
an end if facts like these were not held sufficient to raise such 
a suspicion against a man as would warrant his being subjected 
to a formal trial. 

The comic element which scarcely ever fails to show itself 
in America, even on the most grave and solemn occasions, 
was amply represented by one of the most remarkable men 
in the country, who was assigned as counsel for the 
prisoner. He followed that great rule of forensic o. which 
bids the speaker, when there is clearly no defence whatever, 
to stand up and abuse the plaintiff’s attorney. England was, 
in this instance, the plaintiff's attorney, and Mr. Cuauncey 
Suarrer abused England to his heart’s content. It was 
obviously the best course to wander away entirely from 
Mr. Bricas and watches and chains and hats, and get on to the 
safer ground of abuse of England, if only an excuse for doing 
so could be devised; and in 
SHAFFER managed to give a | uring evancy to 
his abuse did him great credit. He boldly argued that even 
if Mr. Brices was murdered, and even if the prisoner mur- 
dered him, and even if the crime came within the terms of 
the treaty, Mitten was not to be surrendered. But 
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Dew a Because the treaty itself was at an end, England 
an 
‘military Power without having the remotest notion of the 


» Mr. Cuauncey Suarrer did not, however, venture to state 


-war. The particular kind of war now being waged between 


into New York. 
‘to hold all England equally responsible. There was nothing 
_ “and to the United States, Gop bless them.” But between 


‘at the bottom of the sad suicide to which British justice is 


‘on the theory of a mixed and unsolemn war between 


America being at war with each other. That we 
should actually be at war with a great maritime and 


fact only shows the curious extent of that European igno- 
rance which rendered Martin CuvuzzLewiT unaware that 
Queen Vicrorra habitually lived in the Tower of London. 


that the two nations were engaged in an ordinary sort of 


England and the Federal States is, as he describes it with 
great technica] nicety of expression, “a mixed and unsolemn 
“war.” The fact that this war existed admitted of very easy 
proof. The officers of English justice were afraid lest MULLER 
should be seized by a Confederate cruiser issuing from an 
English port, and borne away into safety before he could get 
This amounted to Britain “ committing 
“suicide upon her own justice,” and that, Mr. SHAFFER aoa 
added, “is a state of war.” But Mr. Suarrer did not wi 


to be said against the English Government, and still less 
against the English people, who “are still true to liberty 


the English aristocracy and the United States there is going 
on a mixed and unsolemn war, and the English aristocracy is 


exposed. The sea was thus in a manner closed to good 
Americans, and the ocean, Mr. Saarrer assured his hearers, 
was “as much a portion of the heritage of the American 
“ people as the broad prairies of the West.” If they could 
not keep this heritage, they could at least keep MU.ver, and 
Mr. Suarrer conjured the Commissioner not to deprive them 
of that faint compensation. 

he interest which the murder of Mr. Brices excited, and 
which the trial of Mixer will be sure to revive, will not be 
heightened by the interposition of a startling and plausible 
defence, if it is true that Miter has no better account to 
give of himself than that he bought Mr. Brices’s belongings 
from a strange pedlar whom he happened to meet at the 
docks. He is said to acknowledge that he is the person who 
sold the chain to Mr. Deatu, and he accounts for this by a 
wish with which he was seized, immediately after his bargain 
with the pedlar, to know whether his purchase was real gold. 
He calculated that, if he could ascertain the chain to be gold, 
he might be sure that the watch was gold too, and that 
in this case he should have the satisfaction of having made 
the purchase dirt-cheap. It is almost a pity that we are 
not, if this is his story, to have the pleasure of finding that 
we have a clever rogue to deal with. The alarm inspired by 
his crime is heightened by the discovery that so poor a 
creature, physically and mentally, can do so bold and savage a 
deed. But it is still to be explained how the murder was 
actually committed; and the defence of Mi'Lier, so far as any 
defence was offered at New York, rested not so much 


the United States and such fierce aristocrats as Mr. Lairp 
of Birkenhead, as upon the evidence of Inspector Tanner, 
who seemed to admit that the appearance and height 
of the prisoner did not tally with those of either of the 
two persons who entered the same compartment with Mr. 
Briacs at the terminal station. If the truth is ever accurately 
known, it will probably be found that no murder could be more 
completely the work of a moment, and almost of an acci- 
dental opportunity. It is, however, scarcely to be expected 
that the exact mode in which the murder was committed will 
be revealed at the trial of Miter. The evidence, so far as itis 
known to the public, only begins to tell against him at a stage 
of the transaction when the deed had already been done some 
little time. We may be quite certain that he will have ever 

advantage given him in his defence that the law allows; and, 
if there is any mode by which he can really account for his 


a of the property of the murdered man, he will not 
e in any way prejudiced because some degree of inevitable 


disappointment would be felt that the agents of justice have 
been so long hunting after the wrong man. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA, 


AT several months of stagnation and aisappointment, 
the hopes and confidence of the North have been revived 
by unexpected success. Admiral Farracur has taken all the 
outer defences of Mobile, and has arrived within range of 
the city. The commander of Fort Morgan, after issuing a 


defiant proclamation, has followed the discreditable example 


have surrendered as prisoners of war, almost without the loss 
ofaman. Admiral Farracut may feel a just satisfaction in 
the brilliant exploit which he has accomplished. He has 
compelled the evacuation of Fort Powell, and the surrender 
of Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan, with garrisons amounting 
to 1,500 men, with 100 pieces of cannon, a large quantity of 
ammunition and small arms, and provisions for six months. 
He has also taken the Tennessee, the best vessel in the Con- 
federate service, and he has almost destroyed the rest of the 
hostile fleet. He has himself lost a single ship, with a portion 
of her crew; and the casualties in the army are confined to 
one death, and to wounds inflicted on five or six men. The 
naval and military commanders at Mobile can scarcely be 
acquitted of incapacity and rashness. ‘Whey might, perhaps, 
have repelled the attack if it had been conducted by a less 
able officer; and, on the other hand, it is possible that 
Admiral Farracut might have found his way even into Charles- 
ton in less than fifteen months. His late achievement is 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable of the war. ‘ 

It is possible that the necessity of reinforcing Mobile may 
partially account for the evacuation of Atlanta, but it is more 
likely that SHerman has once more forced Hoop to retreat, by 
extending his lines to the east, and by threatening or inter- 
rupting the Confederate communications. It is stated that a 
large portion of the Macon railroad had been destroyed, and 
perhaps Hoop has been forced to assume the offensive for 
the purpose of securing his retreat. It is not necessary to 
believe the statements of the Federal papers, that Hoop’s 
losses have largely exceeded those of Surrmany, but, in the 
exchange of man for man, the weaker combatant is necessarily 
the loser. General SHerman has thus far accomplished the 
most difficult task which has been attempted by any Northern 
general. His army is said to be as fully supplied with pro- 
visions and stores as when it broke up from Chattanooga, and 
during its uninterrupted advance it has always proved its 
great superiority of numbers. Sserman has been strong 
enough to outflank every Confederate position, and he has 
consequently never been compelled to incur enormous 
loss by attacking entrenchments. In more than one instance 
he has compelled the enemy to run the risk which he has 
himself avoided, and he has apparently found no difficulty 
in defending the long line of railroad which connects him 
with his base in Tennessee. It is true that the capture 
of Atlanta will not of itself be fatal to the Confederate cause, 
but the most heroic of populations may fairly be discouraged 
by the loss of a position which a few months ago seemed 
wholly out of reach of an invader. The battle which is sup- 
posed to have followed the reported evacuation of Atlanta is 
stated to have been indecisive. It would scarcely be rash to 
conjecture that it was the cause, rather than the result, of 
Hoop’s retreat towards Macon. It seems unlikely that 
Suerman should, by offering battle, have risked the advan- 
tages which he had obtained, nor is it easy to understand why 
Hoop should have fought, if he was not strong enough to 
hold a fortified position. It is possible, however, that 
SHERMAN may have attempted to cut the Confederate commu- 
nications, and that Hoop may have succeeded in forcing a 
passage. 

General Grant's untiring pertinacity has, for the first time, 
been rewarded by a definite military advantage, which may 
perhaps compensate for a great loss of life. It is uncertain 
whether he will be able to maintain his position on the 
Weldon railroad, but he has held it long enough to destroy 
the railroad for several miles. It appears that the movement 
on Reams Station was not properly an extension of the left 
wing, as General WARREN was, in the first instance, absolute] 
detached from the main army. According to the New Yor. 
papers, which have perhaps invented a strategy of their own, 
the operation was part of an extended scheme, which accounts 
for SHeRmpan’s retreat from Strasburg. It is reported or 
conjectured that General Grant ordered SxErtpan to retire, 
for the purpose of drawing Earty farther from Richmond, 
and of inducing Lee to send reinforcements to his lieutenant. 
It might be urged, on the other side, that Earty was as com- 
pletely removed from the theatre of war on the James 
River at Strasburg as at Charleston, and that his supe- 
riority over his immediate adv would scarcely 
have suggested the necessity of adding to his numbers. 
It is, however, certain that Earty has once more retreated 
into the upper part of the valley, and it is possible that his 
movements may be connected with the operations before 
Petersburg. General Warren at first occupied Reams 
Station without resistance, and he immediately proceeded to 
break up the railway in his rear, while he advanced along the 


of his colleague at Fort Gaines, and the garrisons of both forts 


line until he arrived within two or three miles of. the town. 
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He was then attacked, and apparently he was taken by sur- 
prise, while his force was scattered in small parties; but 
although he suffered heavy loss, he was allowed to retain the 
line of the railway, where on the following day he was joined 
by the Second Corps under Hancock. In a subsequent 
engagement the Federal troops were forced backward for four 
miles, but the front attack failed to disturb their occupation 
of the railway in their rear. It is highly probable that 
General Grant will ultimately withdraw his left wing 
within his former lines, as he seems to have abandoned 
his outlying position on the north of the James River. The 
vigorous attack of the Confederates shows the importance 
which General Leg attached to the preservation of the rail- 
way; but it cansscareely be supposed that his tenure of 
Richmond is seriously endangered by the loss of one of his 
lines of communication, The Weldon railway has already 
been partially broken up by Wixson’s cavalry, and as long as 
the enemy remains in front of Petersburg it must always be 
insecure. The inconvenience might probably have been 
avoided if, while other circumstances were unchanged, the 
Commander-in-Chief had been able to dispose of the 20,000 
or 30,000 men who are at present engaged in North-Western 
Virginia; butif SHerman occupiesthe attention of EarLy, EARLY 
in his turn renders it impossible for SuERiDan to reinforce GRANT 
with an army which is estimated at 40,000 men. It is said that 
General Grant declares that an addition of 150,000 men to 
his forces would enable him at once to terminate the war. 
If a general, at the end of a wasteful campaign, could by a 
wish more than double his army, he would have little reason 
to fear defeat. The useless expenditure of life in May and 
June, and the heavy losses which have been sustained before 
Petersburg, have probably tended to reduce the original dis- 
parity between the contending armies. 

The Government andthe Republican party have every mo- 
tive for making the most of their real and pretended triumphs. 
It is difficult to answer the charges which have been preferred 
at Chicago, and it is certain that a large portion of the com- 
munity desires the cessation of the war; but the laws and the 
Constitution are valued less than victory, and the dispersion of 
the great Confederate armies would offer the most acceptable 
prospect of peace. By some unexplained good fortune, the 
value of the currency is rising, at the same time at which the 
campaign seems at last to be taking a favourable turn. Mr. 
FesseNDEN has perhaps succeeded in placing his loan, and, 
according to a doubtful rumour, German capitalists have come 
forward with the offer of large additional supplies of money. 
In a few days it will be known whether the draft has been 
found practicable, and how far the previous experiments in 
recruiting have proved effectual. If the Treasury and the 
ranks of the army are full, the former confidence of the people 
will almost certainly revive. Even if it were thought expe- 
dient so far to adopt the Democratic policy as to encourage 
overtures from the South, the Government would perhaps find 
its advantage in exposing the difficulties which must beset the 
preliminary negotiations for an armistice. The Confede- 
yates would scarcely allow the Northern fleets and 
armies to retain their aggressive positions until the conclusion 
of a peace; and, on the other hand, the invaders could not be 
expected to surrender their hard-earned conquests, at the risk 
of having to recommence their enterprise from the beginning. 
‘lhe popular feeling toward Mr. Linco. himself is uncertain and 
variable, but confidence is still reposed in Grant, in SHERMAN, 
and more especially in Farragut. It is remarkable that none 
o! the Chicago resolutions are directed against the administra- 
tion of the war. The Democrats claim to be sounder poli- 
ticians, but the recent campaigns, though some of them 
might perhaps have been more skilfully conducted, could not 
have been prosecuted with greater vigour. The authorities 
at Washington have been taught by experience to avoid 
‘requent and vexatious interference with the plans of 
the generals in the field, nor have the Federal forees 
been dissipated in desultory operations. Tk concentration 
of the troops at a few important points has loosened the 
Federal hold on some outlying districts; but conquest, if it 
is at all possible, can only be attained by the employment of 
ereat armies. The habit of entrenching every position as 
soon as it is occupied is incorrectly represented as inconsistent 
with offensive movements. The practice, although it is by 
no means unprecedented, has perhaps never been so univer- 
sally adopted as in America; but it is rendered necessary by 
the increased precision of modern fire-arms, and by the con- 
sequent danger of exposure in the open field. The Romans, 
who may be supposed to have understood the art of conquest, 
were as little ashamed of the spade as of the javelin or the 
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The certain aim and rapid ‘fire of the breech-loading rifle 
may perhaps also account for the inefficiency in battle of the 
cavalry in both armies. As even the old-fashioned musket 
generally secured steady infantry from a charge of horse, it 
is not surprising that the more deadly volleys of the present 
day are found too formidable for horses to face. The chief 
business of the American cavalry appears to consist in break- 
ing up railroads, and the duty is so important that in Georgia 
both generals have detached their cavalry for the purpose of 
interrupting the enemy’s communications, If General Hoop 
has really retreated from Atlanta, he has not abandoned the 
hope of compelling SHERMAN to follow his example. WHEELER 
and Forrest are moving rapidly about in Tennessee and Georgia, 
while the Federal Colonel Kirpatrick is said to be breaking up 
the railway between Atlantaand Macon. On the approach of the 
main armies, the cavalry generally finds it expedient to move 
off in some safer direction. It would seem that in Virginia 
both General Grant and General Lee are reduced to depend 
almost exclusively on their infantry. General Suerman is 
now at the head of a separate army, and, with the exception 
of Mossy, who commands only irregular troops, no Confederate 
leader of horse has lately been mentioned. On the whole, the 
chances are against an early cessation of hostilities, notwith- 
standing the conditionally peaceful language which was used 
at Chicago; but judicious observers, taught by repeated ex- 
perience, will carefully abstain both from political and from 
military prophecies. 


THE MONEY-MARKET. 


epee last movement of the Bank of England, and the 
4. alternations of depression and recovery which have since 
occurred, are a fresh confirmation of the opinion, which has 
been steadily gaining ground of late years, that the supposed 
influence of political causes has much less to do with the 
course of the Money-market than the direct operation of the 
immediate commercial demand for money. At no time since 
the commencement of 1863 has there been so entire an 
absence of political uneasiness as at present. Poland and 
Denmark no longer remain as ible occasions of war ; 
and, however small may be the credit with which we 
emerged from the threatened complications, the escape 
from a European war is not the less grateful to the 
feelings of men of business. The constant danger, too, of 
becoming embroiled in the American quarrel has gradually 
diminished, and even the approach of the Presidential 
election has failed as yet to swell the torrent of American 
vituperation to more than its average force and volume. 
The anticipations of peace, which have been strengthened by 
the reunion of the Democratic party, may, indeed, suggest to 
timorous minds the possibility of an aggression on Canada, as a 
means of employing an army which it may prove equally 
difficult to disband or to pay, when once a treaty of peace shall 
have been signed. But these are very remote fears, and, if 
the position of the American contest has had any effect upon 
our market, it will be safer to ascribe it to the dread of a 
crisis consequent on the renewal of trade rather than to any 
risk of a rupture between the Governments. Yet, in spite 
of the more than usual tranquillity which may be fairly 
counted on, the Bank of England has been compelled to 
raise the rate of discount, which a week or two ago was 
almost universally thought to be about to fall. A charge of 
9 per cent. for accommodation is no doubt very formidable to 
a large class of traders, who rely upon unlimited discounts 
at a moderate rate, but there is nothing in it to cause 
any national alarm so long as the market is found to 
answer the helm readily, and respond to higher prices by a 
more contracted demand. Upto the present time, this year 
has been remarkable for the efficiency of the control which 
the law of demand and supply has exercised over the market. 
Every variation in the prevailing rate of interest has almost 
immediately produced its natural effect ; partly because the 
Bank has followed more closely than ever the fluctuations in 
the ebb and flow of bullion, and partly also, it may be hoped, 
because the prevalence of a more sensible view of the 
causes and effects of a stringent market has diminished 
the risk of senseless panic—the one evil with which the 
soundest commercial policy is unable to grapple. 

The recent addition to the Bank rate was sufficiently unex- 
pected to cause some excitement, and the rebound which stc- 
ceeded it was somewhat too marked not to show an unusual 
sensibility to favourable or unfavourable influences; but the 
scarcity of money can be so easily traced to its real causes that 
there is little room for exaggerated alarm. At this moment the 
cotton trade has so far recovered as to reach two-thirds of its 
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has been enhanced fourfold, this single branch of industry 
must be absorbing two or three times its former share 
of the commercial capital of the country. Every month 
the Board of Trade returns show an enormous increase in the 
aggregate export trade, and it is not surprising that the de- 
mand for money should increase in proportion to the amount 
of business which the country is carrying on. Simultaneously 
with this growth of demand, there has occurred a corre- 
sponding abstraction of capital available for the supply of 
ordinary trade, Not only have a multitude of hew companies 
claimed an inordinate share of the common fund, but the 
constant temptation to divert the flow of capital into a specu- 
lative direction has been vastly increased by the establishment 
of gigantic financial associations whose whole business it is 
to find fresh outlets for the investment of the superfluous 
cash which is always supposed to exist in the market of 
London. The same capital which starts a bank in every 
colonial town, and relieves the distress of the defaulting 
Minister of a repudiating State, can no more continue to feed 
the legitimate commerce of the country than a river can flow 
in undiminished volume when its stream has been tapped for 
a mill oracanal. It would be treason to Free Trade to join 
in the denunciations sometimes heaped upon these new con- 
cerns. They have the same right to ask for the use of the 
floating wealth which is seeking investment as the owner of a 
factory or the head of a commercial firm; and, what is 
more to the purpose, they are tolerably sure to obtain what 
they require as long as they are able to pay dividends in 
excess of ordinary profits, It is true, no doubt, that the 
speculative disposition of Englishmen was strong enough to , 
dispense with the special stimulants which were originally | 
devised to glorify the French Empire by the development of 
commercial aoygie | and organization. Probably we could 

have done as well without any imitation of the Crédit 

Mobilier; but if the principles of our whole commercial 

policy are worth anything, we are bound to believe that the 

only way of directing money into the most profitable channel 

is to leave its owners to employ it as they please, even though 

they may choose the tempting dividends and corresponding 

hazards of a financial company. The true way of counter- 

acting any excessive tendency in this direction is for trade to 

bid higher in the competition with its formidable rivals; and 

this is, in fact, what it is doing now that the rate of interest 

has reached a point sufficient to attract the capital which, in | 
less eager times, was forced to seek more speculative in- 
vestments. It is always possible, of course, that the diversion 
of wealth caused by the new companies may straiten 
the hands of our manufacturers and merchants, but the 
mischief, if met calmly and prudently, is certain to 
right itself in the end, and probably with more facility than 
alarmists are disposed to expect. One very satisfactory 
symptom of late has been the marked caution with which the 
Joint-Stock Banks have been conducting their operations. 
The steady absorption of the old private banks into the joint- 


reasonable anxiety. It is undeniable that the banking 
Companies do a faster kind of business than the solid old firms 
whose customers kept them supplied with cash without 
ever dreaming of asking interest for its use, and it 
has been thought that, when the new system shall have 
become universal, there will be less appearance of stability 
in troubled times. But, just in proportion to the ex- 
tension of their field of business, almost all the principal 
banks are taking additional precautions against sudden risks. 
The margin between their borrowing and lending prices is 
no longer fixed at the once customary amount of one per cent., 
and the danger of finding their capital locked up in a time of 
pressure is considerably less than it was in 1857, when a 
crisis of the severest kind was weathered by every sound 
banking Company without material loss or inconvenience. 


If the safety of English commerce really depended, as is 
sometimes imagined, on the continuance of moderate rates of 
discount, the prospect at present would be far from encourag- 
ing; but there is no danger in any rate of interest, however 
high, unless it occasions panic and induces traders to increase 
their demand beyond their actual requirements, from an over- 
anxious fear of what the future may. bring forth. The 
whole monetary system of the country is based upon 
the expectation that, as a rule, commercial men will 
conduct their affairs under the guidance of reason, and not of 
panic, and there is every indication that a much more whole- 
some tone has been attained of late years than ever before 
prevailed. The large profits which are now being made in 


than the market is likely to retain; but it would be idle to 
indulge the hope of an early return to very easy rates, until 
the demand for capital shall have been brought more within 
the compass of supply that can be fairly reckoned 
on. Nor is this an unmixed evil. If money had 
been cheap in England, it is possible that London might 
have imitated the folly of Frankfort and Amsterdam, in in- 
vesting in what are Federal Securities. Even there it 
appears thatthe mania was only temporary, and Mr. FrsseNDEN 
has now as much difficulty in securing German gold as his 
colleague of the War Department is beginning to find in 
obtaining the services of Trish recruits. While 9 per cent. 
can be obtained in England, there is little fear of money 
flowing to America in exchange for the promises of the 
United States; and so long as our boldest speculators hold 
aloof from this doubly hazardous investment one at 
least of the financial dangers which may spring from 
an American is effectually guarded against. That 
Consols should have fallen to 87, without a shadow of dis- 
turbance from any political events, may be evidence as much 
of the vigour of trade as of any really formidable monetary 
derangement; and, if all goes well, a very short time may 
show that, by adhering to strictly commercial principles, anc 
following the market as it has done, the Bank has conferred « 
lasting service on the country. It has done its part 
towards establishing commerce on a sounder and more rational 
basis than was possible when every increase in the rate 
of discount was made the signal for a cry that the wholesome 
stringency of the law should be relaxed, for the sake of 
quieting apprehensions which invariably prove groundless 
while the great trading interest remains true to the economical 
laws which are its only safeguard, There is good reason to 
believe that the prudence and judgment of the Bank are 
thoroughly understood and appreciated, and that its terms 
will be quietly accepted as the sure means of recovering a 
stock of bullion in due proportion to the wants of our ever- 
increasing trade. 


THE SUMMITS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

NGLISH society is so varied, it is marked off into so 
EK many classes, and these classes are so intermixed, that 
even those who have had the best op ities of forming a 
wide and accurate judgment can scarcely venture to say they 
understand it. But there is one thing which pervades all English 
society and is found in every class, and that is, a lange amount of 
daily happiness. Below a certain level, indeed, happiness cannot 
be said to exist. ‘Phere is a degree of poverty which forbids any 
enjoyment whatever, and it must be owned that there is a large 

tion of the population of England which is not happy, simply 
Cemedh has not a fair chance of health. Millions in England 
do not get enough good air and enough food to make life anything 
but along burden. The agricultural population in many counties 
never gets enough to eat. The men are f-starved, and the women 
and children are the constant prey of those numberless diseases whicli 
spring from insufficient nourishment. In large towns, the very look 
of the inhabitants, and especially of the young, tells its own tale ; and 
it is a mockery to speak of fo when the body is exposed to 
endless privations, and — constant care, 
and an overpowering sense 0 ut if these r 
wretches are put aside, and a moderate chance of good health is 
once secured, every class in England is happy in its way. Nor is 
it easy to say which class is the happiest, To English nobleman, 
for example, with a handsome place and a fine estate, with an in- 
contestable —— in the best society, able to fill his house with 
the visitors he likes best, with the opportunity of being scientific, 
or literary, or agricultural, or sporting, or simply nothing, just as 
much or as little every one inside its gates 
treating him as a being from a brighter world, and every 
one outside delighted to have been to, or even nearly 
spoken to, by him—seems as if he had everything the world could 
give him. But when we turn from surveying him to 
surveying a person of a different class, we do not find 
the elements of happiness much diminished. A successful 
professional man who is engaged in a pursuit that perpetually 
occupies and interests him, who is getting together a moderate 
fortune, who has a comfortable well-appointed home, and 
who has all the resources that education can offer at his command, 
has as happy a life as a mortal can desire. He is not, however, 
better off than the manufacturer whose zeal and perseverance 
have placed him at the head of a great business, who counts the 
hands he employs by thousands, and who tastes every hour the 
pleasures of sustained practical activity and of setting in motion 
the practical activity of others. He, again, may be rivalled in 
happimess by one of his own hands, who delights in his own 
punctuality, industry, and thrift, who honestly believes that he 
sucks in wisdom from his Mechanics’ Institute, whofedueates 
his children to a higher pitch than he himself has,gggdehed, and 
chuckles over the thought of the store he has to the 
Savings’-bank. None of these men, again, is bettemypff,-so far as 


trade are quite enough to enable it to beara greater stringency 


the sense of present enjoyment goes, than the higher kind of 
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labourer, who gets good wages by leading a life in the open air, 
who is at ease about the position of his wife and family, and who 
earns daily the glorious appetite that gives to his Yep of fat 
bacon and his pipe of coarse tobacco a divine relish unknown to 
the luxurious, or even to those who work hard, but in a less 
appetizing way. 
us, in one sense, all happy men are on a level, and there are 
no summits in society. Every class is apt to fancy that those 
below it must be ppy, because they have not got what it 
itself possesses. But this isa mere fancy. The mass of mankind 
is utterly indifferent to the feelings and wants and possessions of 
those with whom it is not brought into daily familiar contact. The 
human mind easily accommodates itself, in the absence of positive 
suffering, to that condition of things in which it finds itself 
placed. It is no better to be a duke, eating venison and drinking 
claret, than to be a day-labourer, eating bacon and drinking that 
thick brown beverage which is par in the country with the 
sacred name of beer. They both have the enjoyment of eating ; and 
if the duke can get a perception of savour and perfume with a less 
amount of physical readiness for food and drink, the labourer has, to 
a degree beyond all comparison, a greater pleasure in filling up a 
real void in his system and in satisfying a genuine physical want. 
After the meal is over, the labourer has to go on working, and the 
duke may, if he likes, do nothing, But to be occupied is much 
——_ than to be idle, and the easiest way to be occupied is to 
forced to use exertion. It is the power of choice as to industry 
or idleness that makes rich people miserable. Nor is there an 
reason to suppose that a labourer’s work is distasteful to him. It 
seems distasteful to those who view it from the outside as philo- 
sophical spectators, because they think how they themselves 
would like it, and they know that they would consider three or four 
hours of hedging and ditching in a drizzling rain very poor fun. 
But the labourer does not think at all about » Fam it; 8 does it. 
His mind is reduced, by the kindness of Providence, very much to 
that state of pure blank which is suited to agricultural occupa- 
tions. What can be more dreary to look at than the way in 
which a cow walks over a field, for ever biting at damp grass? 
ut the cow neither likes nor dislikes its ordinary grass. It 
is forced, by habit and animal instinct, to bend its head down and 
go on nibbling; and the labourer is forced, by habit and the wish 
for a certain number of shillings a week, to go on hedging and 
ditching. But then it is said the labourer has no intellectual en- 
joyments, no pleasant books to read, no nice as to talk to. 
As to books, he neither has them nor wants them; he no more 
troubles himself about them than most educated Englishmen 
trouble themselves about not understanding the beauties of Persian 
—_ He leaves book-learning ta his betters, who he hopes 
ike it, just as we leave Persian poetry to the Asiatic Society, and 
hope that it suits them. And as to having no nice society, that is 
a matter of taste. The labourer sees great fun in discussing the 
capabilities of the different pigs, donkeys, and bulls of the neigh- 
bourhood over a public-house fire, in dratting the farmers, and in 
blessing his eyes if he ever saw such a rum*chap as the . 
The oem ‘perhaps, has not such fine and such complicated 
religious feelings as his superiors, but this is only a negative dis- 
advantage. It is one that, by the very nature of things, he cannot 
feel, for if he felt it he would be on the way to have these feelings ; 
and as for a contented view of a future state, that, as experience 
shows, can be produced by a proud consciousness of having helped 
to stub Thorna yy waste as fully as in any other way. 

But the common sense of mankind has long ago pronounced that, 
although the amount of happiness or enjoyment may present no 
perceptible variations in specimens of different classes, and although 
we may be very thankful that man is so constituted that, wherever 
there 1s health and the absence of remorse, there a reasonable 
amount of happiness is within the reach of every one, yet happiness 
is of different kinds in itself, and there is a higher and a lower 
happiness. There is no difference between simple and savoury 
food to a hungry man, but there is such a thing as savouriness. 
The lot of men in different classes of English life may possibly not 
be very unequal, but the happiness of one class may be more 
refined, varied, and constant than that of another class. There 
are, that is to say, summits in English society. And what are these 
summits? It appears to us there are more especially two. There 
are two classes of men who, each in their way, have everything 
that life has to give them. There are the great nobility, 
and there are the educated professional classes who can com- 
mand a competence. It is very difficult to say which has 
the brighter fortune, the more rounded and complete existence 
of the two. Each has in perfection what a great number of 
persons have to a moderate extent and wish to have more abun- 
dantly. An English or Scotch duke has almost everything that 
is commonly thought to make up prosperity, and he “oes it to a 
very extraordinary degree. He has got to the end of that vast 
striving to be which consumes so much of the time 
and thoughts of Englishmen. He is a very big man where- 
ever he and in his own district he is something prodigiously 
great. It is a sumptuous and splendid thing to move about from 
one huge castle or palace to another, and to know, wherever he 
goes, that all this is his; or, to a more accurately, that he 
has a life interest in it, He has the best of everything always 
provided for him. If he has a fancy for science, the heads of 
the scientific world will tell him all their secrets in the simplest 
way, and show him exactly the right sort of instruments 
to use, and do all his calculations for him. If he is 
veligious, Exeter Hall will not only lick his shoes, but 


clean them afterwards, to get him on the proper platform. 
If he likes literature, ni can have so many literary 
people to talk to him that he can fancy their remarks are his 
own. If he wishes for political distinction, he gains his experience 
at once, and can enter the Cabinet while he is still a boy; and as 
to the pleasures of the heart and the affections, half Proper 
women, and all the improper women, in London will run 

him directly he shows himself, People who do not live in the 
society of dukes, and possibly some of those who do, are apt to 
forget how great men they are; but let a stranger penetrate into 
a great duke’s country, and he will then know how very much 
one mortal can be above another. And he will realize this as he 
can realize it only on his native soil. We are never properly 
impressed with Continental deur ; and there are, for instance, 
many honest Scotchmen who would smile at the glory of the 
Czar of Russia, but are fairly overcome by that of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

The duke is on one of the summits, yet we cannot but think 
that the educated professional man with a competence—let us sa 
the Dean of St. Paul’s or of Westminster—is on the other. He 
has not got the pride of wealth, but he has everything else 
that wealth can give except its pride. A man wants nothing 
really for himself more than two or three thousand a year can give 
him. Everything that is really nice to eat and drink may be 
for the money. So long as a man has a carriage to ride in, it can 
do him no immediate that he also has carriages for other 
persons to ride in. The interch of social courtesies is, to say 
the least, as pleasant in the house of the humbler man as in that of 
the duke, and, what is of the highest consequence, the women are 

uite as well educated and as substantially well-bred. The intel- 

ectual pleasures may be tasted to the utmost in such a station, 
and there is generally more devotion to them, and # more habi- 
tual relish of them, than in a higher rank. If station is to be 
measured by opportunities of doing good, which it is often theo- 
retically but never practically, there are — enough op ities 
in the simpler life, and there is none of the anxious burden of de- 
ciding how charities are to be given on a very large scale. Even out 
of doors, the duke has not nearly so much the best of it as is thought. 
It is true that, if he goes out shooting, he will have the opportunity 
of killing more birds ; if he hunts, he will ride better horses; if he 
drives, he will preside over a much more nificent turn-out. 
But the pleasure of easy and splendid sport resides much more in 
the impression it uces on others than in the sport itself, 
a a humble squire or farmer who walks hard about his fields 
until he has picked up half-a-dozen brace of birds has had a much 
pleasanter day than a duke who has killed a hundred pheasants at 
the corner of a wood. But the duke and his shooting are men- 
tioned in the county ne r, and the squire is not mentioned. 
That is the difference, ol every one must allow that it is a 
real pleasure and a legitimate source of happiness to be men- 
tioned in a county newspaper, which is only one of man 
signs of a high station. But then it must be remem 
that, if the duke has the pleasures of high station, he has 
the burdens too. He is always watched, whatever he does; 
always stared at, wherever he goes; always talked about, even 
if he is as quiet as he can be, and lies in bed all the day long. 
His humbler rival escapes publicity, and this is a great thing. 
But even if the burden of great station is not equal to its delights, 
yet the conditions of the two men — which, in nine points out of 
ten, are equal — may on this tenth point be said to be equalized by 
the superiority which the inferior has in the choice of his society. 
He need not ask to his house, or visit, any but friends ; whereas 
duke is a duke, and is expected to behave as such by countless 
people whom he wishes at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

ut it may be said, If the educated professional man is on a 
summit, why not others? The answer is obvious. In the first 
place, re must cut - = persons who are in the “ae bad as 
es, but not so high— rs, county magnates, and so forth— 

for they have evidently a pe sen | above them, on which the duke 
is placed. In the next place, we must cut out all ms who 
wish to enter this list, all persons whose aim it is to found fami- 
lies, buy great estates, get titles, and even those who desire great 
professional success ; for they all own that their happiness is incom- 
plete without some accession of grandeur appreximating them, how- 
ever remotely, to dukes, Then, among professional persons, we 
must cut out all those whose professions are not compatible with 
the highest education, for otherwise they lose the test 
pleasures of the intellect, and they do not mix in circles where the 
women are highly educated and thoroughly refined. Lastly, we 
must exclude educated professional — who have not got a 
competence, for their happiness is spoilt by pecuniary anxiety, 
and there are many positive pleasures—such as pee and good 
wine, and patronizing promising relations—which they cannot 
enjoy. The number of persons, therefore, who are on this summit 
is not very large, but neither is the number on the ducal summit ; 
and England may think herself very lucky that she has as many 
on each summit as she has, for she has far more than any other 
country in the world. wef 


TOLERATION. 
Ut it be humanity to ani religious toleration is the 
most modern of virtues, In the so-called of Faith 


neither was acknowledged. St. Louis himself held that the 
layman’s only argument with the miscreant should be to drive 
his sword into him up to the hilt, At a not very distant time, it 
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was thought a joke, when the fire was low, to tumble an ass 
laden with wood down the huge chimney. The Norman Kings of 
Sicily stand out, conspicuous by contrast, as the only rulers 
who had grasped the practical notion of religious toleration ; whether 
they were more merciful than other people in regarding the lives of 
their beasts we cannot take upon us either to affirm or to deny. 
In our own land, the two virtues would seem to have up 
together; the wrongs of the bull and the wrongs of the Papist 
were re within a few years of each other. It is just pos- 
sible that the two things may have a real connexion; in each case 
a certain effort is needed, a certain going beyond oneself and one’s 
immediate belongings, which may not impossibly spring from the 
same source. To realize the rights of the brute requires a high] 
refined and carefully trained feeling of justice ; and bigots o all 
religions have always been in the habit of reckoning the misbeliever 
with the brute. “Infidel dog” was for ages the most decent 
ior which Christian and Mussulman rivals could find for one 
another. 

The word Toleration is an bp gpm one, because, if it be not 
actually contemptuous, it is at least condescending. To tolerate 
is the act of a superior—of one who puts up with a thing which he 
does not altogether like, but which, for some reason, he finds it 
necessary or expedient to allow. Toleration is something granted 
as a favour, not acknowledged as a right; the person or thin 
tolerated is something which is merely borne with, and whic 
cannot claim equality with the person or thing which tolerates it. 
No doubt the meaning of the word, as of other words, has been 
partly changed bytime. The tone of the words “tolerate” and “tole- 
ration” has been softened by usage, and they are often employed 
when no offensive assumption of superiority is intended. Still 
the word has not quite fost its original force. Toleration still 
implies the existence of some body which holds a higher position 
than that which is merely tolerated. Christianity is tolerated in 
Turkey, but only tolerated; the Mahometan religion stands in a 
distinctly higher position. But we should certainly not apply the 
word Toleration to the state of things in the United States, where 
all religions are absolutely equal. We should hardly apply it 
to the state of things in our own country, where, ca 
one form of religion has certain advantages, all religions ma 
be practised without let or hindrance, and the professors of all 
religions enjoy equal civil and political rights. In these 
cases, instead of ‘Toleration, we should rather use the words 
Religious Equality. There is really nothing inconsistent with 
such religious equality in the existence of what is called an 
Established Church. An Established Church is something very 
hard to define. It is clear that there is a wide difference between a 
Church whose ministers are actually paid by the State, and a 
Church whose ministers and members are simply protected in the 
exclusive possession of certain ancient buildings, endowments, and 

rivileges. A Church in this latter case occupies in one way a 
Figher og and therefore more keenly arouses the st | of 
those who do not belong to it, but they have really much less 
= for complaint than in the former case. The Archbishop of 

ve lives on his own estates; the Archbishop of Paris is 
maintained at the expense of the French nation. The only answer 
is that the stipends paid by the French nation to the French 
clergy are merely compensation—and very poor compensation— 
for the Church lands seized by the nation at the great Revolution. 
Still there is the fact that no Englishman is taxed one farthing 
for the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, while every 
Frenchman is taxed in his proportion for the support of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. But in neither case would there seem to be any 
real breach of religious equality, as long as members of other 
religious communions can exercise their worship without let or 
hindrance, and are subjected to no loss of political or civil rights 
on account of their Siaont, But if any particular religion, 
or all religions except the Establishment, are subject to an 
distinct disadvan then we have at most Toleration. if 
a form of worship can only be practised in private houses 
and not in public a if communion with the Estab- 
lished Church is requi for public offices and honours, 
then we have no religious equality; what exists is at most 
toleration. If the practice of the dissenting worship is forbidden 
by law—if the members of the dissenting body are subject, not 
only to disabilities, but to penalties—then there is not toleration, 
but persecution in its various degrees. 

The history of Toleration and Persecution differs widely in 
different of Europe, and its course has been deeply affected 
by the political condition of the several countries. It is manifest 
that the Reformation was nowhere a move directly in favour of 
liberty of conscience; it everywhere yf substituted one intole- 
rant system for another. Its effects in the direction of religious 
toleration were very great, but they were wholly indirect. The 
old Church had a sort of right to persecute; at least there was 
no such glaring inconsistency in its persecutions as there was in 
the persecutions of the new Church. To punish a man for denying 
a doctrine universally held for ages is quite contrary to our present 
light, but it was an obvious and natural thing when such a 
doctrine was first denied. To punish a man for believing and 
acting as we ourselves believed and acted a few years before is 
something ry song! more monstrous. And it is hardly less 
reasonable for those who have themselves exercised the right 
of dissenting from established authority to punish those who 
exercise the like right of dissenting from them. In short, the 
 neypencocee of Cranmer and Calvin were far more guilty than 

persecutions of Alva. We do not say more guilty than those 


of Gardiner and Bonner, because it is clear that all who went 
ey Sane Henry the Eighth in rejecting so important a dogma as 
the an Supremacy Boer cut away the ground from under their 
own feet. They lost all right to punish those who took the same 
liberty with regard to other dogmas. The way in which the 
Reformation gradually brought about religious toleration was 
because the monstrous inconsistency of Protestant persecution 
gradually struck men’s minds, and because each sect in turn, 
though it persecuted in its days of pay found it convenient 
to appeal to the doctrine of toleration in its days of adversity. In 
this way, toleration was an indirect result of the Reformation ; but 
it nowhere was a direct result. The object of the Reformers 
everywhere was not toleration or equality, but exclusive dominion. 
Their first act, wherever they had the power, was not only to 
establish the new worship, but to forbid the old. The idea of the 
two religions sitting down quietly side by side, each going its own 
way without meddling with the other, was one which for a long 
time occurred to nobody. For we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween real Toleration and a Religious Peace, such as was often 
established in Germany, Switzerland, and France. The difference 
between Federal and Consolidated countries here comes in. 
Where, as in England, Spain, and Sweden, the whole country was 
directly subject to one Government, the whole country was sub- 
ject to one law in matters ecclesiastical. The Reformation 
either succeeded and became the established faith of the country, 
or it was utterly trampled out by Bar rene on Later events have 
either gradually developed the ideas of toleration or equality, or 
they have failed to do so, But in no case was the division of reli- 
gion a local one. If there are two Established Churches in 
Great Britain, it is simply because England and Scotland were 
two independent Kingdoms which stipulated for ecclesiastical 
separation while they agreed upon political union. Ireland, as a 
dependent province, was held to follow the religion of the dominant 
State, even though opposed to the convictions of the vast majority 
of her own people. But in Federal and quasi-Federal coun- 
tries, as Germany and Switzerland, the change was everywhere 
local. The German Princes and Commonwealths established, 
amid many complications and after many contentions, the 
general principle that each State of the Empire might fix its reli- 

ion for itself. This petty district became Protestant, because its 
Duke or its Senate thought that it should; the next petty 
district remained Catholic for no better reason. One State thus 
became Protestant, another remained Catholic, and Catholic and 
Protestant States had equal rights as members of the Empire. 
But this in no way involved any religious equality or religio 
toleration withirf the several States themselves. So far as either o 
these exists, it has been the result of special causes and special 
engagements, of an equal balance between the two religions, of 
the union of States of different religions under one prince, of a 
variety of special circumstances in different places, but not of any 

neral principle of Toleration introduced by the Reformation. So 
in Switzerland, for the most part, each Canton chose for itself. 
In the subject and allied districts the choice was sometimes referred 
to still smaller communities ; but in Switzerland as everywhere 
else, whether it were a kingdom or a parish which had to choose, 
the choice of the ruler was held to be binding on the people, the 
choice of the majority was held to be binding on the minority ; 
the system which won the day had an exclusive establishment 
within that Kingdom, Duchy, Canton, parish, or whatever it 
might be. In no case was it held that two religions could be 

ractised side by side within the same commonwealth. A 

eligious Peace gave Catholic States and Protestant States equal 
rights, but it did not necessarily allow any protection to dissidents 
either way within those States. 

France underwent a different destiny from either Germany or 
Switzerland. In the end Protestantism was vanquished, but while 
the struggle lasted, France assumed a form intermediate between 
the two. The Protestants were strong enough to appeal to arms 
and to win a certain measure of toleration by force. But it is curious 
to see how ly that toleration took a local form. The com- 
promise effected is not that both religions shall be freely practised 
throughout the kingdom, but that the Protestants shall have one 
church, or all the churches, in such and such places, where their 
interest is strong or where they are actually in military possession. 
This is, in fact, an approach to the state of things in Germany and 
Switzerland. Had the local divisions of religion lasted, had 
La Rochelle and other Protestant towns and districts retained their 
stipulated independence, it would doubtless have done much to 
hinder the consolidation of France—to bring it in short to the 
condition of Germany and Switzerland. But throughout we see 
the same rule. Any measure of Toleration which exists any- 
where is the result of special circumstances, and it much oftener 
takes the form of a Religious Peace between independent com- 
munities than that of Toleration strictly so called. 

Toleration and Religious Equality, where they really exist, 
have, for the most come in in quite recent times, among 
other reforms, as the principle of toleration has gained grouna. 
We have gradually removed restriction after restriction, till we 
may fairly say that we have established complete Religious 
ey for Christians of all sects. The equality of the Jew is 

but perfect. The Atheist is not touched except when he is 
required to take an oath. But we may well doubt whether 
absolute equality of all religions has been reached, or whether it 
would be desirable to reach it. We tolerate, and more than 
tolerate, every form of Christianity ; we do the like to the Jew, 
because his form of worship is perfectly quiet and inoflensive. We 
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allow the Mussulman or the idolater to swear after his own 
fashion. But what if the Mussulman or the idolater claimed the 
public exercise of his worship? A mosque would probably be as 
imoffensive as a synagogue; but would cither or public 
feeling tolerate the existence, say in the middle of London, of an 
idolatrous worship, with public ceremonies and sacrifices? The 
case is perhaps not very ely to occur, but it is at least quite 
oan and it is quite w speculating upon as a matter of 
theory. 

As tor other countries, we are continually hearing some news or 
other, bearing on the condition of Toleration in some state or 
other. Now the news is that the Protestant intolerance 
of Sweden is giving way, now it is that the Catholic intolerance of 
Spain remains as firm as ever. But we may remark that, in several 
countries where toleration seems to have made great steps, the ad- 
vance, in principle at least, is very slight. France, for instance, 
not only tolerates but establishes three distinct religions. The 
Catholic, the Jew, the Protestant after the French form of Pro- 
tesiantism, are all protected and recognised, and their ministers 
receive Government stipends. Now a vast majority of Frenchmen 
ave professed Catholics, and Jews and Calvinists doubtless male 
up a vast majority of the minority, But what is the position, 
under Trench law, of any eccentric religionist who comes under 
none of those heads ? he any legal status at all? To make 
three Established Churches instead of one may be a clever poli- 
tical device, but it in no way satisfies the principle of toleration, if 
any wrong be inflicted on the few who may be in communion with 
none of them. 

In Switzerland a case has lately occurred curiously illustrating 
the working of this sort of half toleration. The Federal Constitution 

arts. 41, 44) secures to members of “recognised Christian Con- 
essions” the free exercise of their religion, and equal civil and 
political rights. Any further legislation of course rests with the 
Cantons, Each Canton may freely choose its own established 
veligion, and entrust to that alone the public ecclesiastical build- 
ings and the publie ecclesiastical endowments. Ziirich is in this 
sense Protestant, Luzern is in this sense Catholic. But neither 
Centon can do anything to the prejudice of members of 
the Established Church of the other. A Ziiricher in communion 
with the Catholic church of Luzern, a Luzerner in communion 
with the Protestant church of Ziirich, is plainly a member of a 
‘yecognised Church confession,” and the Federal power guarantees 
his rights. But what of the Jew? What of the Christian who 
belongs to some sect departing alike from Catholic and from 
Zuinglian orthodoxy? As far as the words of the Federal Con- 


’ stitution go, it seems to be left wholly with the Canton to persecute 


him, to tolerate him, or to give him perfect equality, as it pleases. 
it seems to be purely a matter of Cantonal legislation whether a 
Jew shall be liable to be burned or be capable of being chosen 
Landammaun or Schultheiss. The Jews accordingly occupy utterly 
different positions in different Cantons, They flourish in Aargau 
and at Geneva, where the Cantonal constitutions grant perfect 
liberty of conscience. But the single Jew who, according to the 
statistical tables, leads a solitary life somewhere in Uri cannot aspire 
to taking his seat inthe Landesgemeinde. And as with the Jew, so 
with the heretical Christian. A good deal of interest has been excited 
throughout the Confederation by a case in the Canton of Luzern 
bearimg some likeness to two more famous cases at Rome, An 
Anabaptist father refuses to have his children baptized or to send 
them to school. In Luzern the Catholic religion is the religion of 
the State, while of course “recognised” Protestantism is safe 
under the protection of the Federal Constitution. But is an 
Anabaptist a “recognised” Christian? The local authorities 
thought not, end carried off the children to be brought up as loyal 
and pious Luzerners ought to be. The Cantonal Government 
approved, up to certain ‘wy the conduct of the local magistrates, 
aud the Federal Council, on being appealed to, decided that they 
had no jurisdiction. Nor do we see how the Federal Council 
could have done otherwise. None but a member of some “ re- 
cognised Christian confession ” can claim their protection; and 
we do not see how it could be made out that Anabaptism—the 
religion of no Swiss Canton, of no European State, a mere sect 
everywhere—could be “a recognised Christian confession ” in the 
eye of the Federal law. The words imply that some Christians 
are not “recognised.” The word “ recognised ” is not defined, but 
its natural meaning would seem to be that Christians in communion 
with the established Church of any Canton have a right to Federal 

rotection in every Canton. Ifso, the Anabaptist has no such right ; 
is left wholly to Cantonal law, and the law of Luzern looks on 
an Anabaptist father in the same lightin which English law looks, 
or looked in Lord Eldon’s time, upon an infidel father. The 
Kinderraub, os the business is called, at once reminds one of the 
dealings of the Court of Chancery with Shelley. The number of 
Dissenters—of persons belonging to neither of the recognised 
Charches—is not large in the Canton of Luzern, still it is hard to 
leave them in this way exposed to the caprice of any bigoted local 
magistrate. The upshot of the matter has been that the Cantonal 
Government, one degree more merciful than the local istracy, 
has restored to the heretic his children, on condition of his send- 
ing them to the public school. The case has naturally aroused a 
good deal of indignation, but the Kinderrduber seem to have been 
perfectly justified both by Cantonal and Federal law. 

France and Switzerland teach us the possibility of two established 
churches existing side by side ; for in some Cantons, as in Aargau, 
while liberty of conscience is guaranteed to all, Catholic and Pro- 
tesiant alike share the special advantages of an Establishment. In 


Turkey, at least as Turkey was—for it is hard to say how it is at 
any given moment now—we may see that a church may be at 
onee established and persecuted. The Orthodox Church clearly 
derived from Mahomet the Conqueror many, if not of the 
rights of an established church; its property, its discipline, the 
temporal rank and temporal jurisdiction of its chief ministers, were 

teed. If this does not make a church established, it is 
hard to say what does. Yet a church, every one of whose mem- 
bers is, as such, excluded from the real government of the country, 
and is treated in all respects asa member of a subject race—a 
church which may be forsaken at pleasure, but which can 
receive no proselyte under pain of death—is as clearly persecuted 
as it is established. We can hardly enter into this state of things, 
because we do not identify, as Orientals do, the two ideas of reli- 
gion and nationality. And the case is not altered by the fact that 
two or more religions exist side by side in the same country. In the 
East, when a nation has adopted a religion, that religion defines 
the nation. The renegade in fact loses his nationality also. Maho- 
metanism is the established religion of the dominant nation ; Chiis- 
tianity, as the religion of a nation, is equally established, but as 
the religion of a subject nation, it is in some measure persecuted. 
To us now such a sight is puzzling; but a hundred years back 
the Turk might have pointed to Ireland as exhibiting the same 
sight, with nants which were wholly to the advantage of the 
Turk. Religion and nationality was as closely identified in Ireland 
as in Turkey, and the religion of the nation had no such guarantee 
in Ireland as it had in Turkey. We have happily got rid of this 
state of things, but we feel its effects still. 


“THE ANABAPTIST CALIBAN.” 


E may as well be honest about it, and make a virtue of 
necessity. If there were anything better than Mr. Spurgeon 
to write about, we should select another subject. But in the dull 
afternoon of the year, in the dark backward and abysm of time, 
when bees and wasps and yptic frogs and the sorrows of 
curates a Sg journals, Mr. Spurgeon is not unnaturally 
the town’s talk, pe possibly a waning popularity, and the ugly 
necessity which is laid upon popular aa religious as 
well as political, of keeping themselves before the public, is at 
the bottom of Mr. Spurgeon’s last convulsive grasp at popularity. 
The fact, however, is that a sermon which he & lately 
reached furnishes a lively subject for autumnal prosing in the 
> of the silly season. As such only do we concern ourselves 
with it. It seems that a few months ago Mr. —— went into 
a church at Bury, and delivered himself a characteristic 
witticism. Seeing a font, he inquired if smoking was allowed 
in the church. The ‘astonished verger replied in the negative, 
a the refined and delicate Spurgeon observed, “ Oh, 
I thought you did, as I see you have got a spittoon here,” 
pointing to the Baptismal font. This story into the news- 
papers, and it gave rise to commentaries, sufficiently plain-spoken, 
on the joker’s profanity and impudence. To this little fact Mr. 
a, iy himself adverts in his sermon, when he says, 
“T see this coming up everywhere—a belief in ceremony, 
or a veneration for altars, fonts, and churches—a veneration 
so profound that we must not venture upon a remark, or straight- 
way of sinners we are chief.” This visit to the Bury church, and 
the remarkable and strange sight of a font, seems to have given 
Mr. Spurgeon the first hint that the Church of England practises 
baptism and uses fonts. Deeply meditating this novel fact, he 
rocured a Prayer-book, and for the first time in his life made 
himself uainted with the office for Infant Baptism. His 
studies of this very recondite book led him to the conclusion that 
the Church of England teaches the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. And so full was he of this discovery that he 
resolved to preach a sermon on the subject. Not content with 
maintaining his own views on baptism, he runs a-muck at other 
people’s. at the meaning of the Church’s baptismal service 
is, is plain. “ While honesty remains on earth, the meaning of 
these words will not admit of dispute.” But “ there are a good 
many good clergymen, of the Evangelical school, who do not 
believe in baptismal regeneration.” On these Mr. Spurgeon pours 
out vials of vitriol :— 

I gravely question their morality. To take oath that I seriously assent 
and consent to a doctrine which I do not believe would, to my conscience, 
appear little short of perjury. . . . . For me to take money for de- 
fending what I do not believe, for me to take the money of a church, and 
then to preach against what are most evidently its doctrines, were 
an atrocity so great that, if I had _perpetra' the deed, I should 
consider myself out of the pale of truthfulness, honesty, and common 
morality. . .. I believe this is one of the of 
immorality perpetrated in England, and is most pestilential in its influence, 
since it direetly teaches men to lie. . . . . I knowof nothing more 
calculated to debauch the public mind. 


Then, speaking of infant baptism generally, he says:—“ Old Rome 
in her worst days never perpetrated a grosser piece of imposture. 
. . « + It requires a Luther to cry down this hypocrisy.” 
The preacher goes on to speak “of this atrocity” :—*“ Of all lies 
which have millions down to hell, I look upon this as the 
most obnoxious”; and yet all the while he charitably declares, 
“TJ shall not judge the iar views of other men.” 


Of course, this foolis or as a choice specimen of 
theological Billingsgate, woul ‘not be worth a moment's notice. 
The ineffable stupidity or impudence of a man’s professing “ not 
to judge the peculiar views of other men,” and then pronouncing 
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this sort of judgment on them, is only ludicrous. Mr. Spurgeon 
is what is technically called an Antipzdobaptist, and to vindicate 
the tenets of his own little sect is certainly not blameworthy. 
Nay, he may plead the example of other preachers when he 
attacks other people’s religion. In an ignorant conceited fanatic 
like Mr. Spurgeon, anybody might smile at his phrase, “ the cor- 
ration which, with none too much humility, calls itself the 
hurch of England.” But there were those who took a serious 
view of the matter. Not being much of theologians or scholars 
themselves, they scarcely saw the full joke of the thing. They 
could not appreciate the si osition of a professed 
divine who thought the doctrine of baptismal tion 
something peculiar to the Churches of England and Rome, in 
utter and total ignorance that the whole Greek Church, the 
Lutheran communion, every baptismal formulary of every foreign 
Protestant body, the Westminster Confession, Luther in express 
words, and the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, all not only 
hold infant baptism, but define baptism as a sacrament of 
regeneration, And more than this, there were those who had 
sonal reasons for resenting this language of the Shimei of the 
te The Evangeli clerg like to fraternize with Dis- 
senters. When other folks spoke o' Ms. Spurgeon as a mountebank, 
they took his pet. They honoured. him for what ther called his 
work's sake. It was very hard therefore that he should reserve all 
his cursing for his friends and Evangelical associates. High 
Churchmen and Papists were, of course, emissaries of Satan, and 
spent their lives in teaching lies ; but they were, said Mr. Spurgeon, 
at least honest. The Evangelicals professed to teach, and were 
bound to teach, just the same lies; only they were hypocrites, and 
dishonest in the bargain, most unkindly added Mr. Spurgeon. 
As to those who really believe in ee saee g regeneration, and teach 
it because their church teaches it, “they are honest men; let us 
oppose their teaching, but respect their . I hate 
eir doctrine, but love their honesty.” But “if they 
do not so believe in their hearts, and yet subscribe to them,” 
“T cry shame on their shuffling, and equivocation, and dis- 
honesty, &e. &c.” This is the substance of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
“ Sermon on Baptismal Regeneration,” of which he advertises the 
140th thousand. It was, of course, meant in all charity and 
meekness, and merely from a love of their souls, to worry and 
lex and affront the Evangelical clergy. From the serene 
heights of his lofty confidence, and in the discharge of the hard 
but necessary duty of telling his dear friends that they are either 
rogues or fools, the preacher at the Tabernacle delivers his modest 
testimony, and urges his brotherly exhortation. Convinced “ that 
the subscriptions of many of the Evangelical clergy are dishonest 
in the highest degree,” Alexander the Corrector delivers his tes- 
timony, and with great glee boasts both of the faithfulness and 
strength of his castigation. ‘‘I have deliberately upbraided 
them in unmistakable terms,” “although I do not imagine that 
they are conscious of the enormity of their act.” Worms will 
turn, and the Evangelical clergy were, as the Americans say, pretty 
considerably riled. They had been told this sort of thing before, 
but then it was by the Bishop of Exeter, or by Mr. Fisher, who 
would not take orders because he could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe to the Prayer-book. The hard thing was that they were 
told it now by one of their friends and allies. So they buckled 
themselves up to answer the accuser of the brethren. Pamphlets 
have been shed thick as autumnal leaves, and the railer has 
been soundly railed at in turn. From one of his assailants, and 
one of the ablest of them, Myr. Wills of Kennington, we 
borrow the phrase “ the Anabaptist Caliban, who can do 
nothing but curse.” Of course it is a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands. High Churchmen, we suppose, stand by and chuckle, 
not without a secret satisfaction. ‘The Evangelicals maunder and 
whimper, and think that they are very hardly used. And by- 
standers only sigh over one more instance of bad manners and 
bad temper and bad language taking credit for honesty and 
sincerity and religious zeal for souls. 

The last form of the wrangle is curious. It seems that Mr. 
Spurgeon is, or was at the time he preached his sermon, a member 
ot what is called the Evangelical Alliance. This Evangelical 
Alliance is a body consisting of members of all sorts of denomina- 
tions who meet together, for what practical purpose we are not 
aware, but chiefly for the sake of showing that what are called 
doctrinal differences need not interfere with personal affection. Of 
this Evangelical Alliance one of the fundamental principles of union 
is that, “when required by conscience to assert or defend any 
views wherein they differ from Christian brethren who agree with 
them in vital truths, the members of this Alliance will aim 
earnestly to avoid all rash and groundless insinuations, personal 
im cong Oe irritating allusions.” And of this Evangelical 

urgeon. i ’g ition is iar. Like Mr. Spur- 
poet he is an Antipeedobaptist suathes, but he is also a per- 
vert to that sect from the Church of England. There is another 
marked difference between him and Mr.Spurgeon. By birth and 
education, taste and feeling, Mr. Noel is a gentleman, while Mr. 
Spurgeon is Mr. Spusseon. Both being members of the Evan- 
ee Alliance, Mr. Noel has 


vangelical clergy is utterly incompat 


membership of that body. Mr. Spurgeon allows the justice of this | 


plea, withdraws himself from the Alliance, repudiates the duty 
of being civil and courteous, and now consistently stands out on 


thought it right to remind his dear | 
rother Spurgeon of the constitution of the Alliance, and to say | 
retty plainly that, in his judgment, Mr. hy oy attack on the | 
E ible with his consistent intellects are too cultivated to suffer them to be ranked among 


his right to curse the whole world.of his fellow-Christians— 
Rabshakeh contra mundum. And here, for the present, the matter 
rests. 


We are hardly called upon to interfere in this wretched 
wrangle and clatter; but we cannot resist the temptation 
geon charged against the Evangelical clergy made 
@ matter of accusation before. Is it deserved? Do they, one 


ical language were to be construed only in its 
“naked verbality ”—we ink this is the phrase—Ma, Spurgeon 


have two sides—what in Coleridge’s slang, or classical language, is 
called the objective and the the Chureh 
express the objective, the XX XIX Articles the subjective, aspect of 
—perhaps the same—truth. The Evangelicals uphold or exaggerate 
the one aspect, High-Churchmen the other. It requires a scientitic 
and especially theological and educated mind to reconcile the two. 
It is the old story of the double-sided shield. Any coarse, stupid, 
irrational bigot can say that it is dishonest to subscribe to the 
Prayer-book while you believe only in the Articles; or, on the 
other hand, to say that. you the Articles when you really 
the formularies. This is what Ma Spargece 
@; being a very ignorant person, utterly ignorant 
theological history, of theological terms, and of the very gram- 
mar of scientific truth, he has talked as he has talked. 
But it would have been, and is, very easy te retorton Mr. Spurgeon. 
There is not a single dogma in theology which is not le of 
extreme and unfair statement, such as that to which he sub- 
jected the doctrine of baptism, It is always open to any one to meet 
one view by another—to confront text with text—to pursue an 
alleged doctrinal consequence to an absurdity. The science of 
theology, like all other sciences, consists in the adjustment of 
apparent contradictions, in admitting limitations.and qualifications, 
and allowing for two senses of the sume word, It is an easy blun- 
dering _ of setting up a claim to be especially and exclusively 
honest and straightforward, to say that all this is quibbling. It is 
not. It belongs to the nature of all moral questions. Terms 
of art are and must be susceptible of more than one sense. 
Now it was this, and no more than this, that the Gorham judg- 
ment on Baptismal Regeneration settled. It did not say that the 
plain, obvious, and grammatical meaning of the baptismal ser- 
yice was not as the Bishop of Exeter interpreted it, and as Mr. 
Spurgeon interprets it. tit did was that, as a matter of 
fact, certain theological terms—technical terms such as “ saved,’’ 
“ yegenerate,” and the like—had got somehow or other, rightly or 
wrongly, to bear two meanings, and therefore that the livan- 
gelical clergy were not to be excluded from the Church because 
they, in common with a vast array of respectable names, had 
attached an apparently non-natural and forced construction 
to them. In a word, the result of the Privy Council's judg- 
ment was, that this dread of “non-natural” senses is a mere 
bugbear; and that the claim to be what is called honest 
and plain-speaking is often only the impotent ery of igno- 
rance and incapacity to think and reason. This is the real 
answer—we by no means say that it has been made—by the 
Evangelical clergy to their vulgar assailant of the Great Metro- 
politan Tabernacie. And the moral of the case is, to use the 
vulgar proverb, that, as it is impossible to make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, so it is absurd to expect from a mn like Mr. 
Spurgeon either the information of a scholar or the manners of a 
— the 1] of refinement in controversy or the 
umanities of Christianity in personal intercourse. 


THE NEW REFORMERS. 


R. FAWCETT’S address at Brighton is worthy of study, 

not because of the sentiments or ents it contains, 

for they are of the regulation Pe and were probably handed 
to him in a concise summary by his election agent an hour before 
he began his speech, but because, he belongs to a class of dema- 
gogue new to this generation. Our tribunes of the people have 
hitherto been either shallow brawlers, or hard-headed inen of 
business who, under cover of a zeal for the rights of the le, 
have played their own game, personally or commercially, for 
themselves or for their class. Mr. Fawcett belongs to a totally 
different race, of whom we have had no recent specimens, and who 
have been rare at all periods of our history. Their motives are 
pure, not only from personal greed, but from that nobler selfish- 
ness which aims at the exaltation of an order or a class ; and their 


mere declaimers. They belong to the class of closet politicians, 
who have made their way by exact logical steps to a democratic 


| demonstration. Condorcet, among the older French revolutionists, 


and all, deserve to stigmatized as swearing one thing and 
practising another? In a sense they do, and in a sense they do 
not, deserve this serious imputation. As far as the mere words of 
the baptismal service go, nothing can be plainer than their lan- 
uage and meaning. And if the baptismal service, or an 
wou quite justi in What he says, if not in his pecuilar 
way of saying it. That is, Mr. Spurgeon, as a digger and 
delver, would be justified in affixing only the grammatical 
: sense on theological, or any other technical, terms. But the 
; case is very ditlerent with a professed theologian, The Church 
of England, as a matter of fact, consists of two paral but not q 
identical lines of thought ; the one is expressed in the Articles, the 
fs other in the Prayer-book. All things, religious doctrine included 
| 
| 
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was & eee specimen of the genus; and Germany swarms now 
with Professor politicians of the same sort. The best oo cure 
for such speculative statesmen is that they should make their way 
into the House of Commons, It is the possession of that peculiar 
crushing-mill of all intellectual and moral eccentricity which 
has made theoretical politicians so rare among us and so harmless. 
A student, if he takes interest in politics, tends naturally towards 
démocracy. His self-respect wounded ty the sire waich renk 
and wealth give themselves, and the belief in them, as in some 
essential merit, which commonplace people obviously entertain, 
offends his keener intellect. e main course of his studies has 
lain among those ancient authors whose writings are instinct with 
the spirit of republicanism ; and however ily he may admit in 
argument that their doctrines ended disastrously, and that, even 
if the result of them had been satisfactory, it would furnish no 
rule for our guidance, still he cannot help viewing what passes 
around him, in some degree, in the spirit of those whose writings 
chiefly occupy his thoughts. He is accustomed to abstract 
po ation and to @ priori argument, and has acquired that 
isbelief in illogical success, that impatience of half-accepted 
theories, which inevitably lead a man to the arithmetical 
symmetry of democratic institutions. If his nature is kindly and 
his morality high, those very virtues are likely to lead him into 
the same error, until experience has given him an insight into the 
practical working of political machines. The first impulse of a 
good man who argues upon the tendencies of humanity, not from 
experience, but antecedently, is to believe every one else to be as 
free from evil passion or blind selfishness as himself; and an 
over-belief in the goodness and wisdom of mankind is the 
“ first falsehood”. of a sincere democratic reasoner. There 
is no such certain ific for these intellectual maladies as the 
discipline of the House of Commons, There is an aversion 
in that estimable body for anything approaching to abstract 
reasoning, an indifference to any considerations which do 
not promise a distinct practical advantage, that may perhaps be 
carried to excess, but that acts as an invaluable corrective to the 
professorial school of politicians. No one who has seen much of 
that assembly is likely to form an exaggerated estimate of human 
perfectibility, or to entertain any doubt of the enduring power of 
the law of selfishness. Neither will he be overwhelmingly 
impressed with the efficiency of re bodies for the purposes of 
a oe or with the value of constituent pressure as a factor in 
— Professor Fawcett’s speech, therefore, will make all 
respect him earnestly desire that he may succeed in obtaining 

a seat in Parliament. 

The argument which he advanced on behalf of Reform is, 
it is to be presumed, not that which has convinced himself, 
but that which he and his backers thought most suited 
for his audience. Even so, however, it is a curious piece 
of reasoning. It consisted chiefly in these two propositions—that 
the working classes ought to receive the e because they 
cheered Garibaldi, and use they have not agitated for the 
recognition of the South. Can Professor Fawcett point out any 
distinguished conqueror who was not popular, for the time at 
least, with all classes of society, high and low? The brilliancy 
of Garibaldi’s achievements would alone have been sufficient 
to procure for him an_ enthusiastic welcome in any age, 
from any people not hostile to the _ he had ad- 
vanced; but probably the tion. of the Italian General 
owed something of its striking effect to the efforts of those who 
hoped. to make him the central figure in a sort of Republican 
triumph. The refusal of the working men in Lancashire to agitate 
for the recognition of the South is a more questionable recommen- 
dation. There is no evidence that the question of slavery had 
po ay Bh do with the matter; and indeed Abolitionism has 
always rather the hobby of the middle classes than of the 
lower. It is more likely that a sympathy with democracy should 
have been the moving cause of whatever Federal sympathy there 
may have been in Lancashire. Mr. Bright lost no opportunity of 
telling them that the United States were the true home of liberty, 
and that, if Americanized institutions could be introduced into Eng- 
land, working men would have a considerable slice of the land 
which is now in the hands of their richer neighbours. It is 
sible that some of them believed him, and, if they did, it is 
no marvel that they should have sympathized with Mr. Lincoln’s 
Government, But the real truth is that the working classes, 
unless maddened by absolute want, do not agitate without leaders. 
The Relief Committees took care there should be no want; and it 
was the political interest of the a who habitually stir 
them up to take the side of the Northern States. 

All these considerations, however, are wholly beside the 

uestion, The eg ae not a red riband to be given to 
cer hy, wing ved well, It is an article in a 
deed of ership, to be arranged on strict business prin- 
ciples. A certain number of the partners have accumulated pro- 

rty, in various degrees, and a much larger number have nothing 

» but what they earn. This being the case, the question arises, who 
is to make laws for the government of this Property, and for the 
raising and spending of the taxes which S pay, either 
out of their property or out of the proceeds of‘ their labour? The 
equitable course, in strict theory, would be to give to each a 
share in the government or choice of governors, according to his 
interest in the concern, If any scheme of graduated suffrage had 
been devised that would work, this theoretical arrangement 
might be possible. But it being, for the present at least, 
agreed that the voting power of each man who votes shall 


be equal, other arrangements for securing a due representation 
to all classes become necessary. It would be impossible to admit 
the working classes in large numbers to the Lom egg for the. 
simple reason that they are so numerous that, under « system of 
uniform suffrage, they would no longer have a share in the 
vernment of the country, but would govern it altogether. 
fessor Fawcett’s answer to this objection is, that the working 
men will not unite as a class to vote for objects in which their 
class is interested. It may be permissible to doubt whether he 
will repeat this argument when he gets into the House of Com- 
mons. If they abstain from using political power in order to 
serve their own class, they differ very much from all other types 
of humanity, and may be regarded as en Cry than angels 
disguised in fustian. Certain it is that Irishmen combine for 
Trish objects, even down to a Galway subsidy; that squires will 
sit up half the night to vote for a poaching Bill; that manu- 
facturers are never weary in pressing upon the Government to 
negotiate favourable commercial treaties ; that farmers force their 
representatives to vote for the abolition of the malt-tax—in fact, 
that every class, high and low, habitually and invariably uses what- 
ever legislative power it possesses in order to protect and to pro- 
mote its interests as a class. The working men, too, are quite 
powerful enough to have their advocates, and have obtained the 
abolition of taxation upon the first necessaries of life, and the 
limitation of the hours of labour, in the teeth of the most 
powerful opposition. But what ground is there for believing 
that if their power was greater they would use it less, or 
that they weeld: feel more conscience about using it than their 
betters? In the days when the landowners were almost as supreme 
as the working classes would become under an extended sutirage, ’ 
they exercised their opportunities pe mi enough. But they 
acted under a check to which the working men would not be ex-- 
posed. They always had the fear of the numbers that were under © 
them before their eyes. They knew that, if they strained their 
supremacy too far, the physical superiority of those under them 
might assert itself, and their artificial fabric of power be shattered 
by one blow. The working men, if they succeed to uncontrolled 
supremacy, will be withheld by no such consideration. They will be - 
at liberty so to adjust taxation that the whole weight of it shall- 
fall on those who do not depend on weekly wages, and they shall 
be exempt. They will be able to adopt that mysterious legisla- 
tion, whatever it is, by which Mr. Bright proposes to divide the 
lands of the rich among them, without any violation of the laws. 
of property. The regulation of local expenditure, the conditions of 
poor relief, the relations between master and servant, between 
capital and labour, will be equally at their unfettered disposal. 
It will also be open to them to choose for their actual rulers such. - 
brilliant specimens of statesmanship as those who have brought 
the American Republic to its present flourishing condition. ney 
will have the ability to do these things if the reform which 
Professor Fawcett seeks is adopted; and the class which is the 
present depositary of pee will probably ask for some better. 
security that they will not do them than the fact that they 
for Garibaldi, or neglected to agitate for the recognition 
of the South. 


PRESTON POPERY. 


conviction that permissive Acts of Par-. 
liament are a great mistake. They seem to be infected. 
with a certain immorality. The object of fogislation is to compel . 
ople to observe and do their duty. If is the business of the. 
egislator fairly and deliberately to settle what duty is, and then— 
to enforce its performance. To discharge or to avoid an admitted 
duty must often be left to the choice of an individual ; but a com-. 
munity or corporate body cannot be treated as a single person... — 
The essence of legislation should be to merge and suspend | 
the exercise of the personal will and conscience in the pre- | 
sence of the superior sanction of law. Law ceases to be. 
law if its observance is only voluntary. a of np ef 
of Church-rate is that it imposes a di and stringent duty, . 
but leaves it an open question whether that duty is to 4 
adequately discharged. No doubt, in the matter of local 
taxation, there must be some elasticity in opplying the principle . 
of enforcing local obligations. It may well be left to the choice . 
of a parish or township whether they will tax themselves to build . 
a new vestry-room or to erect a town-hall. But, in recent 
legislation, certain moral duties have been pronounced to be of . 
such importance that the State not only recognises them, but is - 
prepared, or rather would like, to enforce them; only at the same 
time it considers that they are of such doubtful and mm oye 
obligation that obedience to them may with propriety be left - 
optional. This is the result either of cowardice or defective _ 
deliberation. Mr. Ewart’s Act for permitting the establishment 
of local Libraries, the Prison Ministers Act, and the proposed per . 
missive Bill of the Teetotallers are all cases in point. In all these 
instances the Legislature ought to be called upon-to make up its . 
mind. We have a right to demand of Parli t either to, 
resolve to have a thing one to it Tome ques: et 
tions—especially such as involve e’s prejudices, feelings, and - 
finally closed or never opened at all. The Prison Ministers Act, - 
for example, seems to have been carefully constructed with a view — 
to keep up theological strife, and to embitter and inflame religious - 
discord. It illustrates, at every point, all the vices of permissive — 


legislation. It gives the county magistrates power to appoint , 
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Roman Catholic chaplains to county gaols, according to their own 
pleasure and their own views of the necessity or policy of such 
appointments. That is to say, it practically turns the county 
magistrates into a sort of theological conclave, and invites the 

uires to bid for local popularity either in the ae of igo or 
liberalism, according to the tastes of the neighbourhood or the 
state of the county register. It suggests to the Protestant 
Alliance a new field of duty in “ taking active measures to defeat 
the operations of that most obnoxious Act,” by terrorizing the 
local magistrates, 9,189 in number. An Act must be a very 
mischievous one when to defeat or to carry out its provisions is 
made the subject of an unseemly wrangle at every Quarter Session 
and when the appointment of chaplains for gaols may be moo 
and debated in every county at least four times a year. 

A recent case shows not only the original vice of this unfortunate 
Act, but certain special difficulties which its working involves. 
The Roman Catholics in Lancashire are a strong and numerous 
body; the old religion there keeps its hereditary professors, and 
retains something of its ancient influence on the people. While 
the considerable counties of Middlesex, Berkshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, Cheshire, Somersetshire, Kent, and Leicestershire 
have refused to adopt the Act, which has only been accepted in 
four or five counties, Lancashire adopted it without many wry 
faces or much gulping. Votes were passed at the Quarter Sessions 
for appointing Catholic chaplains for the prisons of Kirk- 
dale and Preston. A majority of two to one, the votes being 46 
against 2 3, sanctioned the appointment of the Preston chaplain ; and 
100/, was ted for providing accommodation for the Romish ser- 
vices at Kirkdale, and 1 50/. for the same p at Preston. But at 
the recent Lancashire Sessions a supplementary vote of 40/. was 
asked for to provide “ vestments, chalice, linen, crucifix, candle- 
sticks, and other articles necessary to enable the Roman Catholic 
minister to celebrate the services of the Church.” Of the abstract 
necessity, indeed of the imperative duty, of making this supple- 
men t there could be no question. To a vote that a 
Roman Catholic chaplain should be appointed, and to make a 

t for eat a chapel, and then to say that only half those 
ftings should be provided, and that the chaplain should be de- 
ived of those necessaries of Divine Service which had already 
Ce have absurd. So, & ve 
struggle, the . Was vo at Preston, though only by a 
majority of three, the votes being 22 against .. Still the 
incident shows not only the inexpedieney of the general state of 
the law, but very bad management, or bad faith somewhere, 
in those en in carrying it out. No doubt, the ent 
for the supplementary vote was irresistible. In voting for the 
chaplain, the ess voted for each and everything which 
the chaplain implied. The chaplain means the mass; and the 
mass means transubstantiation, chasubles, vestments of various 
colours, the crucifix, and the elevation of the Host, &. &c. As 
one of the speakers somewhat ow observed, he did not par- 
ticularly want to know what the vote, if analysed, meant. He 
had made up his mind to swallow the thing en and was not 
at all anxious to have the details taken to pieces. Common sense 
and right feeling would have prevented what really was av 
ann and wanton affront to Protestant prejudices. It is 
a Roman Catholic chaplain is only an 
ion of certain doctrines, forms, ceremonies, and tra- 
ditions. But, unless we are forced to analyse him, we may 
take him in the abstract as a mild and plain gentlemanly 
person somewhat closely shaven, and with a peculiar neck- 
ie. Very likely even Mr. Parker, who headed the oppo- 
sition to the 40. = would have avoided his onsh i 
of the mass unless he baited and taunted into it by that 
pompous enumeration of particulare—“ Chalice, vestments, linen, 
” &c,—which were, for some reason or other, brought into 
the aoe gy vote. But, if a red rag is flaunted osten- 
tatiously before one’s eyes, one need not be either a bull or a 
turkey to fire up. Very likely we may have small sympathy with 
Mr. Parker’s exegesis of the Second Commandment; but it is a 
matter of fact that there is an ingrained and inveterate impression 
in the minds of very respectable persons that, somehow or other, 
to set up crucifixes and graven images is a grievous sin. We may 
think this view very silly; but we can, and must, make all allow- 
ances for it. The doctrine has been repeated so often, and by 
such respectable persons, that we can quite understand that it may 
be held very conscientiously. It is a prejudice, or a bigotry, or a 
canviction, which ought to be respected, and which it is neither 
prudent nor seemly to provoke. 

Moreover, we say distinctly that this particular matter ought 
never to have been mooted. The Romanists in Lancashire ought to 
have o— themselves be well off in getting the original 1 5o/. 

t for fitting up the chapel in Preston gaol. And, before mov- 
in the matter, they ought to have considered the cost, and in 
the first instance to have asked for such a t as would have 
covered all expenses, all the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica includ 
which would have been cheerfully given; or, when they foun 
oes ae” 150/. on the chapel, they should have 
vided the trumpery 40/. worth of furniture from other sources. 
t was not judicious to vate the Protestant sentiment for 
such a sum; still less to challenge an outbreak of Protestant zeal, 
or, if they like to call it so, Protestant fanaticism, in this way. We 
think that, in a rough and coarse way, there is something in poor 
Mr. Parr’s complaint. He had, as he was taunted with doing, 
swallowed the calf; but when it came to forcing him to swallow 
the tail, and moreover such a tail, presented in so very rude 


a fashion, we almost sympathise with him in his wish to dis- 
gorge the calf. In other words, if the Roman Catholics mean to 
work the Act, which we think ought to be a compulsory rather 
than a permissive one, in this very foolish and offensive way, 
there will be very few counties which will adopt it. But this is 
too uently the mistake of all religionists. Undoubtedly, the 
temptation must be great to contrast the days of persecution, 
when it was a felony by the law of England to say mass, with 
these piping times of toleration, when the mass, with all its appur- 
tenances and appliances, is paid for by the British taxpayer. But 
Rome cannot treat even its gains with decency or moderation, and 
it would be well that Roman Catholics should learn that the 
Prison Ministers’ Act was a concession to the principles of political 
liberty, but by no means indicated any growing love for the doc- 
trines or principles of the Church of Rome. e old and terrible 
No-Popery spirit is rather dormant than extinct; and such mis-. 
management, to use a very mild term, as has taken place at 
Preston, is very well calculated to make it blaze out again, 


A PROFESSOR OF PUFFING. 


JHEN Mr. Slum was trying to induce Mrs. Jarley to 
urchase the acrostic which was originally intended for the 
name of Warren, but which a little alteration would render equally 
fit for her service, she objected that she didn’t think his poetry 
was really of much use. “Ask the perfumers,” indignantly: 
replied the bard, “ask the blacking-makers, ask the hatters, 
the old lottery-office keepers, ask any man among them what my 
poetry has done for him, and, mark my words, he blesses the name 
of Slum.” And yet, we are told, the poet’s appearance was dingy, 
and he found a diffieul ty in making a livelihood by his melodious 
work. Years have passed away since that time, and Mr. Slum has 
probably Suaereee from mortal ken ; but his mantle has fallen 
upon a disciple whose merits equal, while his successes ap- 
pear to outdo, those of his lamented master. Mr. James Tor- 
rington Spencer Lidstone, the gentleman with whom we are now 
concerned, has raised puffing from a trade into a profession, and his 
imagination and fancy, instead of being wasted in fitful and 
spasmodic efforts, are reserved for regularly-recurring and calmly- 
accomplished undertakings. For him no harassing journeys ate 
necessary in search of scarce pgtrons. In every tradesman he. 
appears to find a grateful client, and, after brooding in tranquillity 
for months over a pile of business cards, he has only to select a 
portion and immortalize their representatives in song. The result 
of his labours appears in the form of a periodical styled the 
Londoniad, of which he has published eleven volumes since the 
ear 1856, and which he describes as “ the continuation of a 
University great prize poem on the Arts; giving a full ree pe 


of the principal establishments in the capital of England, also 
containing tow on some of the most celebrated personages in 
the United Kingdom and in Canada; forming altogether episod 


es 
in a grand National Poem on the Arts.” In the words of 
his great predecessor, Mr. Putf, he ‘is devoted to an art which is 
“of the highest dignity, yielding a tablature of benevolence 
and public spirit, befriending equally trade, gallantry, criticism, 
and politics.” He is justly proud of his position as “ a practitioner 
in panegyric.” His aims are high, and his intentions noble. He 
pot wy on trade, that “golden girdle of the world,” as a fit theme 
for a poetic mind, and in treating it he disdains to use other than 
the purest means, “ Veneration animated me,” he cries; 
“ servility never Fe, ip me; involuntary obedience I owe to no 
man living.” For he considers himself one of the most inde- 
pendent of men, and in general rejoices in his pride, or 
‘only that it prevents him from becoming a reader at the Briti 
Museum. Much as he would enjoy the reading-room, he cannot 
bring himself to submit to its regulations, “A spirit of inde- 

joluen” he says, “must ever preclude the et of m 

Srosutineg the bearer of a letter of recommendation—a thing 
would not accept of from the most godlike man that ever lived, 
even were it my rt to Paradise.” But although 
servility has no power to prompt Mr. Lidstone, an order for not 
less than fifty copies of his wor will produce that effect, and the 
fortunate subscriber may confidently anticipate being embalmed in 
the pure amber of that gentleman’s poetry, from which it is a 
pleasure to cull a few choice specimens. 

Greatly as the unfortunate Muses have been overworked at 
various times, it is difficult to conceive that they have ever been 
condemned to such severe tasks as those which Mr. Lidstone calls 
upon them to perform. They are forced into a most uncongenial — 
atmosphere, and compelled to do honour to the strangest themes. 
At one time we are told that 

the artistic Muses soar elate, 
And sing oi Magnus’s enamelled slate. 


At another, 


The Muse that never 
Aim, points to F 


Another of the tuneful choir — 

The blest Muse that ne'er did halves, 

Here notes Lambert nad valves ; 
and, having done so, is ordered to ascend, 

and sing in loftiest state 

Of Dr. Arnott’s smoke-consuming grate. 
Numberless other behests she is required to obey, and in general 
she accommodates every tradesman who demands her services. 


did over-tilt her 
Ransome’s patent stone filter. 
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Still she exercises considerable discrimination at times, as appears 
from the fact that 

A thousand hatters the Muse in her 

After which, 

H through Sciences the ardent Muse she picks, 


a which may well assure her a temporary cessation from 
ur, 


For a moderate outla: enterprisi r can 
enlist in his behalf the “ whith the 
ndent bard to strike his lyre. “ Patentees, manufacturers, and 
inventors, who have taken fifty copies and upwards of the Lon- 
doniad, will always be considered standard names for the poem; 
they may not appear in every edition, but shall all come forth in 
their turn.” On such easy terms is the active sympathy of the 
Muses offered to the commercial world. As each copy of the 
work is sold for the inadequate sum of one shilling, it is possible 
that Mr. Gilks, the wood-engraver, has paid no more than two- 
pound ten for the magnificent address commencing — 
Xylography! ’twas Gilks that raised thee into Art’s estate, 
In him to the mechanical thou canst ne’er degen’rate ; 
Till Being’s final eve, even when Chronos’ self dry milks 
The Via Lactea, shall honored be the name of Thomas Gilks. 


And it may be that, for a similar sum, Mr. Wix, the pickle- 
merchant, has enjoyed the felicity of hearing the poet exclaim :— 
I look all London round, at length mine eyes I fix 
On that world-famed emporium, the ancient mart of Wix. 
I chose my hero, let not this even now the world surprise, - 
Before that he in ’62 for pickles won the prize. 


Perhaps a higher price is demanded when prose is mixed with 
verse, as in the magnificent eulogium on “ Rogers, the only one 
now living among the sons of men who hath carried carving up 
to the fine arts, and who holds the same rank in arts that Shale 
speare and Milton do in the literature of our country ”— 

The name of Rogers, sounding far and free 

every classic land and ancient sea, 

Witness France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany. 
It is possible, also, that the tariff may vary with the difficulties 
presented by the subject. Mr. Harper Twelvetrees certainly ought 
to be cherged extra on account of the eminently prosaic nature of 
the wares mentioned in the lines devoted to his glory :— 

The Indigo Blue, Blacking, Writing Inks, and 

bm Powder Works, the first in all the land, 

Shall claim from me the longest, latest strain, 

Through the famous Harper Twelvetrees, Three-Mills Lane. 

Mine is a Nymphaletic Muse, and the Sciences thrill her. 

Hail Beetle Poison, Poisoned Wheat, and Mice and Rat Killer. 


Far more congenial must be the theme when the minstrel has 


to sing of arts and sciences ; when he turns, for instance, to Music, | 


and cries— 
Through high baronial halls and royal courts, 
All hail! Broadwood & Sons’ Pianofortes. 
Apollo bending from his radiant throne 
Awarded them the palm in fifty-one ; 


or when he exclaims, alluding to another improver of the same 
instrument, but employing the same ingenious rhyme— ° 
Music from the long trance of ages woke 
With the Elastic Tie and Check, that master stroke 
0’ mechanism, which rang through the ethereal Court 
When first the great Robert applied them to the Pianoforte; 


or when, in the following enthusiastic criticism on the works of 
Mr. Durham, he attempts a higher than ordinary flight— 

The Highest Art of the grandest clime, Sculpture in early Greece, 

Benignly beams on his Design, and his marble Bust of Peace. 

I see the land of mystery in her every age of storm, 

Afric carelessly aan here in a female form. 

Too with the attributes of peace colossal bronze is seen, 

In a reduced model and statue of the Queen. 


It must not be supposed that Mr. Lidstone deals exclusively in 
panegyric. On the contrary, he likes to emit the scorching flame 
of sarcasm, and, at times, to hurl the annihilating thunderbolt of 
vituperation. After having lauded a score of subscribing shop- 
keepers to the skies, his independence compels him to balance his 
purchased praise by a page of gratuitous abuse, levelled at that 
‘tarantula of perfidy, the Oligarchy of England.” In another 
spasm of virtuous indinati ion, he vents his wrath upon the House 
of Commons, of which he d “the very great majority 
is formed by a set of persons to whom your William uugulle and 

our Edwin James’s let loose upon society were compassionate 
Samaritans.” Of the House of Lords he is seldom able to speak 
without pain, and on some eminent members of the Pee e is 
obliged to discharge heaped-up measures of bitterness and wrath. 
The Duke of Newcastle has grievously offended him because he 


beneath his ban 

The advances made by the great John Flanigan. 
But the late Duke of Wellington is the object of his most inveterate 
antipathy, being described as “ one who saw nothing in the natural 
history of man but servile nations prostrate at the heels of an idiotic 
aristocracy, or millions appointed as serfs to do the bidding of 
some diadem’d brigand.” Far different is the style in which he 
addresses a well-known champion of liberty, who, in addition to 
his other merits, has that of graciously recognising genius in 


general, and of generously rewarding that of My. Lidstone in 
particular ;— 


Great Emperor from Albion to thy throne 

My, song ascends. Hail third Napoleon! 

are the ancient mee of 

riovin, Capet 8 ynasty 

Their brightest deed but rise like shadows dun, 

Before the third Napoleon’s history’s sun. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Lidstone’s reputation as a consistent writer, 
the subjects of his blandiloquence do not always prove as grateful 


as the great Emperor— 
of men, 


Wh this box of gold 
me this 
"With mounted N. 
When such a case of base ingratitude occurs as that of Mr. W. 
S. Lindsay, M.P., who failed to remunerate his independent 
admirer, the suffering poet revenges himself in the severest verse. 
In the sixth volume of Ris work the minstrel sings :— 

What godlike Homer was in realms of song, 

Is Lindsay, ’mong the great shipowner thro: 

The fountain head, whence rushing tides are hurled 

O’er fallen time, along a trembling world. 
But this magnificent simile a to have met with no reward 
from Mr. Lindsay, and accordingly that gentleman is stri of 
his laurels in a succeeding volume, dismissed with the in- 
formation that he need not pretend to act as a champion of the 
Confederate States, for 

‘A wise, a generous, and ¢ gallant race 

Detests a spirit that is mean and base. 

You gave your name for the Sixth Londoniad, 

Received the copies, but you never paid. 

So vigorous a satirist is by no means to be provoked. Some 
fastidious critic might otherwise venture to question the inde- 
pendence of a writer who is ready to besmear with adulatiow 
any one who cares to purchase his goodwill and fifty copies of his 
work ; but the following lines are sufficient to prove that their 
‘author is not a man to be trifled with on such a subject: — 

I’ve fought with fiery dragons long before,. 

And left thenr in their gore— 
Come on, you pack of wolves, I ask no more. 
Critic, Atheneum, whate’er your name, 

Dare but the Muse and have yourself to blame. 
O, by the Lord! if you come crinkum crankum, 
T’ll fly to arms, and beard you in the sanctum. 


Better will it be to propitiate the favour than to meur the: 


| wrath of such a combination of Archilochus and Slum— to 
| express a hope that the Genius of P 


uffing may long inspire the. 
author of the Londoniad, and to congratulate the tradesmen of 
England upon the organ which they possess in that work, and the 
artist who is condescending enough to grind it, 


THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 


pu St. Leger has afforded » conclusive proof of the truth of 


the running in the Derby. Blair Athol beat General Peel) 
easily at Epsom, and he has again beaten him easily at Doncaster. 
Such a defeat as that suffered by General Peel in the Derby was: 
not to be got over by any amount of talk about it. The just 
inference from it was that, whenever the pair met, again Blair 
Athol would repeat his victory, and this expectation has been 
fulfilled at Doncaster. Peel’s warmest partisans can offer 
nothing in extenuation of his second failure, and the admission 


can hardly be withheld that Blair Athol is the best horse that has« 


beng. seen this year, or perhaps for some years, upon the English 


urf, 

The career of Blair Athol since he first appeared in public upon. 
Epsom Downs has not been uniformly prosperous. ‘may 
remembers how he went to Paris within a fortnight after the 
Derby, and got beaten by Vermuth for the Grand Prix. Excuses. 
were made for Blair Athol on this occasion just as for General 
Peel after the Derby, but the most satisfactory explanation of 
his defeat is to assume that he had a very good horse 
opposed to him. Whatever might have been thought of this. 
single performance of Vermuth, his recent running at Baden- 
Baden places him undeniably in the first class of race- 
horses. He ran twice at Baden-Baden; in his first race: 
he was beaten by Fille de'lAir, but in, his second race 
he beat both Fille de l’Air and nea i however, some 
advantage over Fille de l’Air in weight. Thus Vermuth is able to 
boast that he has beaten the winners of the English Derby, Oaks, 
and Goodwood Cup. Almost all Englishmen probably think t 
if Vermuth and Blair Athol were to meet again, Blair Ath 
would be victorious ; but still one fact remains, that he was defeated. 
Having suffered this reverse at Paris on Sunday, he came out on 
Friday following at Agcot in his Epsom form, and beat Ely and 
some other horses handsomely. At Goodwood he won a race 
easily, and walked over for another race. At York he ran for the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes under a 7 lbs, ty, and surprised the 

ublic by getting beaten by Miner, while he again beat Ely. Thus 
he had been out six times before Doncaster, he had scored four 
victories, and had sustained two very complete defeats. But it 
is probable that, if the best horse that ever was foaled were to run 
six times within as many months, he would get beaten. It is no 
disgrace to Blair Athol to have failed sometimes, but it is highly 
creditable to those horses who have got the better of him. 
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It will be remembered that the owner and backers of General 
Peel were dissatisfied with the way in which he was ridden for the 
Derby. It was alleged that Aldcroft was weak through illness, 
and could not hold the horse, or that he had made too much 
use of-him. Excuses were also made for the General on the 
score of condition ; and, lastly, it was asserted that the hilly course 
at Epsom did not suit his action. These are arguments which do 
not produce much effect except on minds pew oe for their 
reception. It seemed to those who had no exclusive partiality 
for the General that, although such considerations might have 
much value in reference to a close race, they could not suffice to 
prove that a horse who had been beaten easily by two lengths 
was better than the horse which had beaten him, or was even that 
horse's equal. However, there was the fact that General Peel 
had won the Two Thousand Guineas in capital style; he was a 
magnificent horse to look at; his owner, Lord Glasgow, was very 
popular, and thoroughly deserved success; and the horse had been 
in retirement ever since the Derby, and had been taken out of the 
hands of Lord Glasgow’s usual trainer and committed to the care 
of John Scott, who, without disrespect to other trainers, may be 
fairly said to have a special gift for winding up horses for the 
St. Leger. Here were sufficient grounds for confidence on the 
port of those who were willing to believe; and accordingly, after 

air Athol’s defeat at York by Miner, a large portion of the 
public managed to persuade themselves that it was a prudent step 
to make General Peel first favourite for the St. Leger. There was 
considerably less than the usual amount of talk about other horses, 
and indeed the approaching race was pretty generally spoken of as a 
return match between the first and pad horses in the Derby. 
The interest of the St. Leger would have been even greater than 
it was if Scottish Chief had been able to take part in it, for 
although this horse was Fe. yp beaten in the Derby by both 
Blair Athol and General Peel, credit was due to the statement of 
Mr. Merry’s trainer that he was the best horse the stable had ever 
sent to Epsom. He won the Ascot Cup in magnificent style, after 
giving 14 lbs. of weight to Knight of Snowdon, of his own year, 
and beating him in a previous race on the same day. This per- 
formance of Scottish Chief was so good that it seemed to place 
the two horses who had proved themselves superior to him on an 
unapproachable pinnacle of eminence. But among the horses who 
had finished behind Scottish Chief in the Derby were several 
whose performances and reputation during the summer would not 
allow them to be entirely overlooked. It was quite true that 
Blair Athol had beaten them almost out of sight at Epsom; but 
after it had been pie or seemed to be proved, at York, that 
Blair Athol could not give 7 Ibs. to a moderate horse, there 
was hardly any possible runner for the St. Leger who might 
not find some Pa able to wade themselves that he 
had a chance of winning it. ere was, in the first place 
Mr. Bowes’ horse Baragah, who had come from Whitewall 
with a good character to Epsom, and who was said to have 
gone on improving all the summer. With the highest breeding 
and all the look of a race-horse, h had pretensions which 
could not be despised, and it would not have appeared, before the 
race, very extravagant to say that the three best horses which 
were going to run forit had all come from the same town, Malton, 
and had all been trained on the same ground. It was not the 
least of ’s claims to notice that he had beaten Ely tho- 
roughly at Goodwood ; for Ely won the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster last year, and a winner of that race should never be 
‘despised as a competitor for the St. Leger. Ely was backed at 
even money against Blair Athol, when the winner of the Derby 
appeared at Ascot after his journey across the Channel, but Ely’s 
backers on that occasion did not win. He finished near Blair 
Athol at York, where Miner beat him, and he gave Miner 3 lbs. 
and beat him at the same meeting. On the whole, it might be 
said that Ely was a horse of thoroughly established character, so 
much so that it might be considered as certain as anything of the 
kind could be that he would not win the St. Leger, but would 
come near winning it. There was talk in certain quarters of 
Cambuscan, and although he was not backed for the St. Leger 
with anything like the same confidence as he had been 
for the Derby, there were people who expected him to 
at that the enormous private y sa which he enjoyed 

uring the wpe Pay not wholly founded in delusion. Cam- 
buscan finished behind Ely in the Derby, and Ely beat him again 
at Stockbridge. Knight of Snowdon, from a want of temper or 
of courage, has seldom run in public up to the character which he 
bears in private. He finished next to Scottish Chief in the Derby, 
but he allowed himself to be beaten by the same horse at Ascot, 
when he had an advantage of 14 Ibs, It was clear to those who 
saw that race that if Knight of Snowdon had had any heart for 
his work he could have won it, and, if he would not take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity, his owner must look for plenty of 
Seppretnent from keeping him in training. 
m arguments more or less convincing, derived from the 
records of races, it is always a relief to turn to actual in- 
tion of the destined performers in the race which is to come. 
early visit to Doncaster race-course on Tuesday morning gave 
ample opportunity of observing the condition and style of going 
of all the horses which had been much backed for the St. Leger. 
Blair Athol, with Caller Ou to lead him, appeared upon the 
course early, It was impossible to find any fault with his 
condition. After walking some distance, the pair stopped to allow 
James Snowden, who was to ride Blair Athol in the race, to 


mount him, and with his jockey in the saddle he went twice 
round the course at a good pace. Theground on Tuesday morning 
was hard everywhere, and in some places very hard, and certainly 
Blair Athol was taken over it in a style which showed that there 
was no fear about ing use of his legs. There is, however, 
some reason to think that very hard ground does not suit him, 
and therefore it was satisfactory to his backers to observe the 
unsettled of the sky, as they might calculate that every 
drop of rain which was likely to fall before the race would improve 
their favourite’s chance of victory, Blair Athol looked equal to 
his best performance, and very likely to repeat it. He quitted the 
course about the time that the Whitewall team appeared upon it. 
The first of the string was Clarissimus, who was sent by Lord 
Glasgow to Whitewall along with General Peel, to lead him in 
his ops. Then came the General himself, and behind him 
Mr. Bowes’ pair, Claremont and Baragah, and a filly engaged in 
another race. General Peel looked as John Scott’s horses 
always do when they come out for the St. Leger; that 
is, he showed the ection of condition, The magnifi- 
cent pastes which ogg, admired at Newmarket 
and Epsom were not likely to have dwindled during four 
months of careful preparation and moderate work. Aun artist 
would have been well repaid for coming: to Doncaster 
by getting a good look at General Peel. He is just the horse to 
- into a picture, or to show to those who complain that the 

english race-horse is deteriorating in strength and substance; but 
if it be a question of winning the Derby or St. Leger, we should 
look elsewhere for a perfect model. Baragah, who walked behind 
General Peel, was very nearly what we want ; and Blair Athol, who 
had just left the course, was what we want exactly. It was reported 
that General Peel had done all in trials that was asked of him ; 
it was said that he could ge for ever; the course would suit him 
better than at Epsom, and if the impending rain should make the 
aa heavy, that must be all in favour of a horse so powerfully 

uilt. Besides, General Peel had never been out since the Derby, 
whereas Blair Athol came recently from having it proved that he 
could not give 7 Ibs. to a horse of moderate pretensions over about 
the same distance as the St. Legercourse. General Peel took only a 
short canter, and he never looks his best unless he be thoroughly 
extended ; but it would have been a very great mistake to sup 
that his trainer was afraid to gallop him. Doubtless he had done 
quite enough work before he came to Doncaster, and after seeing 
all that could be seen of him, the sound conclusion appeared to be 
that he was as fit as he could possibly be made, and could do 
anything in the world that i be asked of him, except beat 
Blair Athol. 

Baragah looked equal to anything in the field except the two 
favourites. Ely was beautiful as ever, and might easily win the 
confidence of those who saw him at exercise without knowing 
his antecedents. Miner, who on the strength of his York victory 
over Blair Athol was made third favourite, is a coarse-looking 
horse, with a good deal of his sire Rataplan about him. It was a 
fact that Blair Athol could not give Miner 7 lbs. at York, bu 
nevertheless, prudent observers must wait to see before they coul 
believe that Hiner could win at Doncaster; for he is scarcely the 
class of horse in which one would seek for a winner of the St. 
Leger. Cambuscan looked well and fit, but in his case, also, faith 
was wanting ; and Knight of Snowdon’s handsome body contains, 
as was to be feared, a very small spirit. Among John Day’s string 
were to be seen Master Richard, whom some people persevere in 
thinking a great horse, but who was to be reserved for something 
more within his —— than the St. Leger; and Black Rock, who 
answered more nearly than anything else to the character of the 
dark outsider for whom some of the advertising prophets exhorted 
the public to reserve its money. It was impossible to think much 
of Black Rock’s chance, even with the help of Fordham, who 
was to ride him; and it seemed a pity that he should have been 


ae from plating at country meetings to running fpr the St. 
er. 


The St. Leger day of 1864 was not admirable in point of 
weather, but Blair Athol’s backers, at any rate, might be well 
content to see the rain come down. As nearly everybody was wet 
through before the start for the t race, attention need not have 
been distracted ——— attempts at self-protection against the 
rain. It is not often that the St. Leger has been run under such 
uncomfortable circumstances, and although the rain came down 
with equal violence when The Flying Dutchman won, the railways 
had not brought an = number of persons from long distances 
to be exposed to it. There could be no disposition among riders 
to protract preliminaries under a drenching storm, and happily no 
fractiousness of horses occurred to thwart the general desire to 
proceed to business without delay. Although there were more 
subscribers to this race than there had ever before, the field 
consisted of only ten horses, and one at least of these —namely, 
Brindisi — might have been well spared. The most important 
absentee was Mr. Naylor's Coast Guard, who was backed heavily 
for the Derby, and was said to have a better chance in the St. 
Leger. The withdrawal of Coast Guard left Challoner disengaged, 
but, although he has usually ridden Blair Athol when at liberty 
for the mount, he did not on this occasion displace James Snow- 
den, who had been riding Blair Athol in his in , and rode him 
admirably in the Derby. Thus Challoner mi the chance of 
winning the St. Leger for the third time within four years. It was 
probably from dissatisfaction with Aldcroft’s riding in the rem 
that Lord Glasgow had retained Wells as well as Ald 
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for this race, and Aldcroft has no reason to regret that 
Wells had the mount instead of himself, as it was 
thus placed beyond doubt that there was no at, mis- 
.take in the Epsom riding. Instead of the familiar white and 
.red which Aldcroft has worn so often on this course, he appeared 
in the mazarine blue which marked the Knight of Snowdon. 
Cambuscan was ridden by Edwards, who has resumed the wear- 
ing of Lord Stamford’s jacket. 


We heard lately of a gentleman who confessed that he some- 
times thought he could write other parts of the daily newspapers, 
but never, in his moments of highest confidence, believed that he 
was capable of seeing all that must be seen by the ubiquitous 
— who furnish the report of races. If that gentleman visited 

oncaster on Wednesday, he must have gone away in a particu- 
larly humble frame of mind, feeling himself obliged to own that 
he had seen little of the St. Leger except grey mist. It might, 
however, have occurred to this gentleman to notice that both Blair 
Athol and General Peel were very quiet and business-like at the 
post, and that they kept near together, as if watching one another's 
tactics. Another just observation would be that General Peel is 
a very quick starter for so big a horse, as he got off well both in 

‘this race and in the Derby. Although the courses at Doncaster 
and Epsom are very different, the two great races of this year 
have been in some respects almost exactly similar. In both 
races General Peel held a forward place and looked like a 
winner when nearing home, and in both races it only needed 
that Blair Athol should be set agoing to show that 
Géneral Peel had no chance against him. Three or four 
horses were racing with General Peel up the straight, and Blair 
Athol, being behind them, seemed to ‘have a difficulty in coming” 
through. But this slight check only showed what a vast reserve 
of speed he has. When fully round, and ina clear road, he galloped 
in, as he did at Epsom, an easy winner; while General Peel did 
not get even second place upon the Epsom terms, but had to 
a for it every inch of the way with Cambuscan, and only won 
it by ahead. Miner man to get fourth, but evidently found 
the company into which he had got too good for him. The 
warmest partisans of General Peel must now acknowledge that he 
was fairly and completely beaten, and that Blair Athol is the best 
horse of his year in England; and_notwithstanding his defeat 
in Paris, it is Per om that few Englishmen would hesitate 
a — e winner of the Derby and St. Leger against 
ermu’ 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


4 ihe Birmingham Festival is by far the most important of the 
great musical gatherings which are held periodically in the 
rovinces. ‘It is now nearly a hundred years since that first per- 
- formance was given, in aid of the funds of the General Hospital, 
which was the humble commencement from which these great 
triennial meetings took their rise. Since that time they have 
been kept up without intermission, and with continually increas- 
ing success, until they have attained an importance in the musical 
world which it is impossible to over-estimate. It is remarkable 
that no single Festival has ever resulted in pecuniary failure. 
' Many circumstances have doubtless contributed to this, but no 
ene cause has, we suppose, so much tended to preserve the interest 
and ensure the success of the Festivals as the judicious policy 
which has always associated them with the first production of 
great musical works. Many celebrated names are thus honour- 
ably connected with Birmingham ; but it is, of course, to that 
of Mendelssohn the enthusiastic townspeople look back with 
. the greatest pride. Germans often profess to regard with’ 
somewhat of a supercilious astonishment the estimation in which 
_ we their countryman. In Birmingham the feeling amounts 
almost to worship. And no wonder. Here it was that 
St. Paul was first introduced to England; for Birmingham 
Elijah was specially aed in Birmingham the Christus—and, 
if we recollect rightly, the Lobgesang also—was first performed in 
this country; and, what is perhaps more, the memory of the man 
himself and the sorrow for his early death are still fresh in the 
_ hearts of all those who had the good fortune during his visits to be 
brought into contact with him, and to feel the fascination of his 
society. The programme of last week’s Festival is sufficient to 
show how strongly this spirit is kept alive. ‘Che composer's three 
greatest sacred works—the St. Paul, the Elijah, and the Lobgesang— 
. and his most celebrated Pianoforte concerto, that in D minor, to 
say nothing of more trifling pieces, all found places in the 
four days’ p e, and were given in a style which it is almost 
. impossible to conceive s 
The first morning was devoted to St. Paul, and afforded perhaps 
more genuine gratification to musicians than any other portion of 
the eight performances, “Probably a finer rendering of this diflicult 
» work was never attained. The chorus was fresh for its work, and 
had evidently been trained with the utmost care, and thus a per- 
fection of execution was reached which it has seldom been our 
' good fortune to hear. In the Elijjah—which closed the Festival, 
as St. Paul commenced it—it is not surprising that some slight 
es of fatigue were here and there observable. ‘The 
erformance, however, in most particulars, was irreproachable. 
he Hymn of Praise, too, was admirably given from first to last ; and 
Madame Arabella Goddard played the D minor concerto, which is 


a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the performance. This 
was, indeed, homage to Mendelssohn, but not greater homage, in 
spite of German sneers, than was deserved, or was suitable to the 
associations of the place. But while the Birmingham people thus 
look back with atfectionate reverence to the composer who is 
dead and gone, they have at the same time a living favourite 
whom they treat with an almost equal enthusiasm. A very 1 
share of the success of the Birmingham performances during the 
last few years has been undeniably due to the influence and 
ability of Mr. Costa. His advice and judgment have been 
notoriously allowed to have the greatest weight with the manage- 
ment in the selection of the programme, and in making engage- 
ments; while his extraordinary skill as a conductor has given 
to the Festivals a completeness which they never before attained. 
He has thus become intimately associated with the place, and has 
deservedly worked his way to a very high pitch of renee. It 
is not then surprising that the performance of Mr. Costa’s second 
oratorio, Naaman — written, like Eli, expressly for Birmingham 
—should have excited the keenest interest, and have collected 
an audience such as is never seen except upon the Messiah 
Thursday morning. Whatever may be our opinion as to 
the particular merits of the music, it is certain that the ora- 
torio of Naaman, judged by the general verdict of the crowded 
audience, was a most voy, wg and unequivocal success. And, 
without stopping to inquire how much of the enthusiasm was due 
to the composer's personal popularity, we have to record a 
reception awarded to Mr. Costa such as we have rarely, if ever, 
seen equalled. Naaman was undoubtedly the great feature of 
interest during the musical week, and we must therefore say a 
few words upon the work itself and the performance. To attempt 
to criticize in detail a composition of such magnitude after one 
hearing, would be perhaps presumptuous, so that we must confine 
ourselves to general remarks upon its character and conception. 
The subject, we confess, does not appear to us to be very well 
fitted for an oratorio, and especially for an oratorio of that 
dramatic kind which would manifestly best assimilate with Mr. 
Costa’s style of writing; nor can we say that we look upon tlie 
book as one of Mr. Bartholomew’s happiest efforts. The story 
itself of Naaman contains little of dramatic incident, or indeed of 
incident of any kind, and, in default of this, recourse has been had 
to some of the more striking events in ‘the life of the ee het 
Elisha to furnish material for the composer to work upon. Indeed, 
the oratorio would have been far better named “ Elisha,” and then 
the episode of Naaman would have been naturally enough intro- 
duced. The action opens with the translation of Elijah to 
heaven, which is witnessed by Elisha and the sons of the prophets, 
and is followed by the ing of the Jordan by the prophetic 
mantle, The widow’s oil is then multiplied, and the scene in the 
house of the Shunammite woman follows, when Elisha promises 
her ason. We are next transported to Damascus, to find Naaman 
returning victorious, amid the congratulations of his wife and 
eople. He himself, however, is wretched by reason of his 
eprosy. Timna, his wife, urges him to call upon their 
Rimmon for aid, but the captive Jewish maiden Adah tells him of 
the true God and of His prophet, and prevails upon Naaman to 
seek help from Elisha. Naaman, viking from a dream, re- 
lates it to his wife. The scene then changes to Jericho, and 
we have the healing of the waters, which concludes the first 
part. In the remainder of the oratorio the incidents com- 
prise the application of the Shunammite to Elisha upon the 
death of her son, the failure of Gehazi’s staff to work 
a cure, and the reanimation of the boy by the prophet 
in person. The work concludes with the story of Naaman’s 
visit to Palestine and his cure by Elisha. The prophet 
sends his message by Gehazi, at which Naaman is in — 
and refuses to bathe in the Jordan as commanded. Finally 
yielding to the entreaties of Adah, who relates the miracle of the 
raising of the Shunammite’s son, he bathes the prescribed seven 
times, and on returning healed from the water is met by Elisha, 
whom he recognises as the man he had seen in his dream. The 
—<— rejoicings at Naaman’s cure give occasion for a final grand 
chorus. 

Such is the subject which Mr. Costa has had to treat, and 
there can be no doubt that the result he has produced will 
advance his reputation as a clever and experienced musician. 
Every movement and ref bar gives evidence of an extraordinary 
facility of production, of a thorough mastery over all the 
resources both of voices and instruments. All is easy and 
natural and flowing. There is no appearance of strain, or attempt 
at strange and out-of-the-way effects. As an Italian, both by 
birth and musical sentiment, Mr. Costa has always written 
vocally, and in none of his works is this more conspicuous 
than in Naaman. Their work, to the singers, must have been 
in every way pleasant and congenial. hile there is plenty 
to interest a musician, there is yet nothing which is cram 
or difficult to be understood. But with these merits — and they 
are not few or small—it is impossible to avoid the criticism 
which we have heard made over and over again, for the reason 
that it is so patent and so true, that Mr. Costa’s music is, after 
not oratorio music ; that it is, in fact, too thoroughly imbued with 
the modern Italian school, too operatic— we might even say too 
theatrical — to suit the requirements of a great sacred drama. No 
one can admire some of Mr. Costa’s really charming compositions 
more than ourselves. Nothing can be more delightful, for instance, 
in its way than the canon, “Eeco quel fiero istante,” or the 
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trio, “ Vanne e colei.” This is Mr. Costa’s real style, and he 
cannot divest himse]f of it, and so we have it unmistakeably 
peeping out at every turn in his larger works, Whether he would 
naturally have turned his attention to oratorio composition but for 
his association with the great choral efforts with which he has 
been so honourably connected as conductor, is a question which 
probably Mr. Costa himself would not be able to answer with 
certainty, but we cannot help thinking that his genius may have 
been in some d thus diverted into a channel for which it 


. isnot altogether suited. Naaman is a remarkable work, and for 


many reasons quite worthy of the magnificent performance with 
which it was honoured last week; yet it is the offspring essen- 
tially of cleverness and experience, rather than of genius. The 
qualities it lacks are nobleness and elevation of style, and that 
indescribable power of sustained interest throughout so long a 
work which hes been given but to two or-three rare minds. 
Coming as it did between the Sf. Paul and the Messiah—the 
two greatest works of the two greatest oratorio writers—com- 
parison was, as it were, forced upon us; and in the face of such 
an ordeal we think it most creditable to the composer of Naaman 
that it should have stood the test so well. 


It is not our purpose at present to g° seriatim through the various 
scenes of which the work is made up, but, while recording our general 
impressions after a first hearing, we would instance one or two of 
the points which illustrate most strikingly our previous remarks. 
As specimens of Italian and operatic sentiment may be mentioned 
the pretty chorus, “The Curse of the Lord”; the chorus, “God, 
who cannot be unjust,” which has an effective violoncello accom- 
eng g Elisha’s air, “ Lament not thus”; the child’s dream, “I 
amt I was in Heaven”; and the canon, “Honour and Glory, 

Almighty, be Thine.” Naaman’s battle song, “Invoking death 
to end my woes,” is somewhat commonplace, und the same may 
be said of the scene where the child is restored to life, and of 
Naaman’s air— 

What! meaneth he 

To mock at me ? 


Mr. Costa seems to us particularly happy in his recitatives. They 
are, almost without exception, excellent throughout the work. 
Some of the choruses, too, realize considerable grandeur of effect, 
and especially those which are treated in a stricter and severer 
style. Perhaps the concluding chorus of the first part, “Praise 


‘the Lord for His goodness,” that commencing “ Hail, Everlasting 


God,” after the Sanctus of Angels, and “Thanks, grateful thanks, 


Almighty Lord,” may be instanced as the most successful in this 


respect. As regards the performance itself of the oratorio, little 
can be said, for the reason that it was throughout undeniably 
admirable. Not a little of the excitement exhibited was due to 
the co-operation of Madlle. Adelina Patti, for whom Mr. Costa 
imagined and wrote the graceful part of Adah, the captive Jewish 
maid. In this task Mr. Costa has shown the greatest skill, and 
furnished the singer with a part in every way suited to her voice 
and special capabilities. It need scarcely be said that Mr. Sims 
Reeves as Naaman, Mr. Santley as Elisha, Madame Sainton-Dolby 


‘as Timna, Madame Rudersdorff as the Shunammite, and the ac- 


complished band and chorus, combined to create a perfection of 
execution which it would be waste of time to criticize. 


In addition to the works already mentioned, and to many 
smaller pieces of no particular novelty or interest, the ag mg 
of the Festival comprised a Selection from Handel’s » 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, a new 
cantata by Mr. Henry Smart, entitled the Bride of Dunkerron, 
and another, Kenilworth, by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, a composer 
already favourably known by his Tempest Music, and other 
clever works. e particular merits of these last-mentioned 
novelties we cannot discuss now, further than to remark that 
each was of quite sufficient excellence to justify the choice which 


_ the Committee had made. 


Guglielmi’s somewhat dreary and spiritless offertorium with 
clarionet obligato was introduced on Friday morning for the pur- 
pose of giving Madlle. Patti something to do. Mr. Lazarus 
played the obligato delightfully. Beethoven, except for the Mount 
of Olives, which was magnificently performed, would have 
been but ill represented. As it was, we cannot but regret 
that, at any rate, one of his great symphonies—works so im- 
measurably at the head of all instrumental music—should not 
‘have been given at one of the evening concerts, when a band was 
available such as there is seldom an opportunity of hearing. On 


concert nights the programme is confessedly with a 


view to attracting the a taste, but we cannot beileve, in the 
present state of musical appreciation, that one of these 

masterpieces would have been unacceptable. Against two faults 
we have to protest. One is the absurd length of the evening con- 
certs, and the other, the indiscreet exercise which the President 
made of the power vested in him alone of encoring. No less than 


twelve repetitions occurred in Naaman, which spun out the 


formance to a length which sorely tried the patience of. the 
audience and unduly taxed the strength of the a. to say 
nothing of the injury done to the connexion, both musical and 


dramatic, of the oratorio. The pecuniary results of the week, so 
_ far as they have been ascertained, have proved highly satisfac- 
‘story, and the Birmingham people have, in consequence, ager 


gratulate themselves ~ most interesting 


REVIEWS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE 
/ DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 


ii can scarcely be expected that the eleventh supplementary 
volume of these despatches of our great Duke should throw 
any new light upon his character or powers for those who have 
studied the similar records of his carcer already published. Yet 
the years over which this part of the series ranges include a 
highly important phase of the services rendered by Wellington to 
England and to Europe; and although the transactions in which 
he was at this period engaged were perhaps hardly such as to call 
into prominent action the swiftness of eye and of judgment which 
are among the necessary attributes of a first-rate general, the 
other distinctive elements of his greatness are stamped as plainly 
as ever = the face of this correspondence. If the earlier de- 
spatches had never been published, a careful analyser of this 
volume would still be able, from it alone, to supply the main his- 
torical features of the Duke’s character with truth and delicacy, 
as & comparative anatomist can draw the whole animal from 
a few of its bones, or a skilful sculptor reproduce the de- 
sign of a statue from the torso. The clear and accurate outline 
ot the man which Mr. Tennyson has stereotyped in a few lines of 
his noble Funeral Ode is fully justified by the demeanour and 
attitude of Wellington during the occupation of France by the 
allied forces after Waterloo; and the our of the verses should be 


- construed as strictly embodying his relation for the time to the 


whole of Europe, not to England alone. As Commander-in-Chief 
of the joint army of occupation, Wellington stood out the foremost 
and most responsible man in the system of European political 
action. In this office he showed himself 


The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good ; 

The man of amplest influence, 

= clearest of 

r test, yet wit it preten: 

Great in — 

(that he was “great in war” had been sufficiently proved 
») Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 
It was not only by the notable absence of decorations among the 
bestarred diplomatists of Paris or Vienna, but by the inward busi- 
ness-like qualities of which the plainness of taste was the 
outward visible sign, that the English Field-Marshal was bien dis- 


Ad an enthusiast, a vain man, a narrow man, a weak 
man, or a man deficient in balance in any single particular, would 
almost necessarily have fallen into one or other of the traps, or 
shown a temper unequal to the difficulties, which surrounded 
Wellington in Paris after the second return of the Bourbons. The 

ionate or sullen temper and wounded pride of the various sec- 
tions of the French people, the exhaustion and distress of the 
country, the intractable obstinacy of the French Royalist Court, 
the exaggerated and bitter anxiety of most of the allied Powers 
at once to inflict upon ce an exemplary punishment for her 
second outburst into warlike revolution, and to exact from her the 
most stringent guarantees against the possibility of a fresh dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe, required a moderator of scrupu- 
lous equity and stern resolution. Ail the States which bordered 
closely upon France, or were likely to be first involved in any new 
‘Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and in a less degree Austria—urged vehe- 
mently the policy of tneting and weakening the French king- 
dom by partial dismemberment so far as to destroy its powers of 
ion altogether. The Emperor of Russia, on the other hand, 

from ah impulse of generous carelessness, which, in the memories 
of 1812 and the greater strength and more remote position of his 
vast empire, he could well afford, was disposed to be content with 
slight securities against future risks, and to act the part of a 
popular patron to the French monarchy and people. The French 
monarchy itself was obviously unable to stand at first without the 
support of foreign bayonets, and the tone in which its aflairs were 
administered was so eminently unsatisfactory as to create grave 
doubts how long the political building would stand when once 
the military scaffolding should have been withdrawn. The foreign 
bayonets themselves were an instrument that required judicious 
handling. The Prussian army of the Waterloo campaign was 
in a state of vindictive temper and lax discipline which 
caused Prince Hardenberg, the Prussian ambassador, to describe it 
as 80 ef Pyeetorian bands. Even if France was not to be dis- 


membered, every German Power which had raised a pane for 
the oe was greedily anxious to eat her down as long as 
possible by the forced maintenance of the masses equipped to 


subdue her. In A 1815, the number of foreign soldicrs 
uartered in and on: France was nine hundred thousand, of whom 
e actual cost (exclusive of pay and clothing) was calculated by 
Lord Castlereagh at the rate of thirty-six millions sterling a year. 
Under the Convention of October, which limited the army of 


Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
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occupation to 150,000 men, the yearly sums payable by France on 
eccount of their maintenance and towards the pecuniary indem- 
nities for the war amounted nearly to eleven millions sterling. 
Necessary as the occupation must have seemed to all Frenchmen, 
except the Bonapartist faction, in the interest of the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, it was out of the question that a state of things 
involving the of so many foreign and lately hostile 
uniforms, paid for at such a price, could ever be pose. As the 
occupation went on, it was natural that those who suffered under 
it should more and more acutely feel its expensiveness and its 
grievances, and become more and more prone to forget its justifi- 
cation and its necessity. To relieve the country at the earliest 
moment from the weight of any unnecessary expenditure on 
account of so ungrateful a service, while maintaining the control 
of resources sufficient to crush any serious attempt at disturbance ; 
to strengthen as far as possible the hands of the Government of 
Louis XVIII, which was at once jealous of advice or inter- 
ference that might prove its own weakness, and ready to cast the 
odium of any unpopular measure upon the shoulders of the 
foreigner; to keep in check the license or thoughtlessness of 
the various national contingents of the allied army; to enforce the 
administration of rigorous justice in all cases of complaint by the 
French people against the troops under his orders, and to require 
equal justice for any ill-usage of his troops at the hands of the 
French authorities—such was the task which fell upon the Duke 
as Generalissimo of the joint force in France, and the details of 
its performance form the staple of this volume. It was the part of 
the Ministers of the four great allied Courts ultimately to fix the 
limit of the occupation, and the method of withdrawal; but the 
Duke was the responsible person behind the allied Ministers. He 
was bound to know all that was doing, and give his opinion on all 
that might or x oY not best be done ; to feel the pulse of France, 
and to measure the strength of the French Minis Emperors, 
Kings, Premiers, all looked to him as the oracle of omniscience. 
The King of the Netherlands asked his counsel on the system of 
fortification which might render his kingdom most invulnerable 
against attacks by France; and we find him giving the King of 
the Netherlands the most earnest and friendly advice on the 
pee of the publication of irritating libels against the French 

overnment, in the press of Brussels, by French refugees. To the 
Prince of Orange, to the Duke of Orleans, to the English Cabinet, 
to Metternich, and to the Duke of Richelieu he was alike a wise and 
sincere confidential friend. He spared himself no pains, and exercised 
a most valuable influence for the relief of the financial embarrass- 
ments of France, in negotiating the loan from the houses of Hope 
and Baring. His entire absence of self-seeking, his thorough and 
comprehensive of the duty which lay before him, and his 
equally thorough determination to do it, his carelessness of abuse 
or unpopularity except upon grounds of public harm, were the 
qualities with which in these years Arthur Duke of Wellington 
maintained the glory to which in earlier years they had shown 
him the way. 

The difference between the two Field-marshals of the Waterloo 
campaign is strongly marked in the correspondence touching the 
destruction of the Bridge of Jena, which all : the Duke’s authority 
and diplomatic generalship was required to prevent. Immediately 
on the entrance of the Prussians into Paris after the Convention of 
the 3rd of July, Prince Bliicher imed his intention to levy 
upon that capital a contribution of four millions sterling, and of 
the complete outfit for 110,000 men. At the same time his 
engineers commenced mining operations for blowing up the ~~ 
which bore a name so obnoxious to Prussian susceptibility, The 
French highway authorities offered to re-christen the bridge after 
“le nom désiré de Louis XVIII, ce qui satisferait & la fois la 
nation Prussienne et la nation Frangaise.” Wellington strenuously 
urged his colleague to wait till the pleasure of the Allied 
Sovereigns was known, before completing irreparably this arbitrary 
act of retaliation, His despatches are to be found in the series 
published long ago. Blucher was inexorable to reason, The 
auswer of the obstinate old hussar is published here for the first 
time, and is worth giving at length :— 

La destruction du pont de Jéna est une affaire nationale. L’opinion 
public s’est prononcée sur elle trop hautement pour que je pourrai oser d’y 
contrevenir et de m’attirer les nation et de l’armée. C'est 

urquol je he peux c ma ution. 

One Votre dans sa lettre trés-honorée le 
nom du pont de Jéna, vraisemblablement pour ménager nous Prussiens, 
quoiqu’elle doit connaitre ce nom, pourrait déja étre une cause pour moi 
d’ordonner la destruction de ce pont. 

Si dans la derniére guerre d’Amérique le général commandant les troupes 
Britanniques & Washiugton y aurait trouvé un pe nommé Saratoga, et ne 
n’aurait-il pas mérité les reproches de la nation 

annigue 

Je regarde la lettre de Votre Altesse comme car gs des importunités 
— frangaises, et je suis convaincu qu’elle la regarde du méme 

int vue. 
le empressement de venir au devant des souhaits de Votre Altesse 
comme fidéle compagnon d’armes vous est connu, et c’est pourquoi qu'elle 


A 8t. Cloud, 9 juillet 1815. Biicuer. 


The Duke’s ultima ratio was to station a British sentry on the 
bridge itself, with an implied, or (if Brialmont is correct) an 
express, warning to Bliicher that its blowing up would be treated 
at once as a rupture between Prussia and Great Britain. The 
Prussian Field-marshal was convinced, against his will, that his 
faithful companion in arms had a strong opinion of his own on 


the subject, and was not only the mouthpiece of the importunity 
of the French authorities. The destruction of the column of 
Austerlitz, and the levy of the monstrous contribution upon the 
Parisians, were equally prevented by the food sense and firmness 
of the ae general, The po ular French air of the time, 
upon which Béranger has model ed. many of his songs— 

Faut que Lord Vilainton ait tout pris, 

G’n’y a plus d'argent dans ¢’gueux de Paris—~ _ 
was a pardonable but absolutely unjust misconception of the 
demeanour of Wellington towards the French people. 

The points in regard to which the Duke had to lay any restraints 
upon the English army were very different in character from those 
which required a strong and skilful use of the curb for the 
Prussians, The traditional fondness of the British officer for appearing 
in mufti, and the national indifference of the British sportsman, 
when beyond the reach of his own game-laws, to the rights or 
wishes of proprietors over whose ground he is sporting, are the 
main sins against discipline which “the Field Marshal is con- 
cerned to find” irrepressible without strong measures. Fond as 
he wé&s of field sports himself, he took the strictest care that the 
pack of hounds that he kept at Cambrai should in no way inter- 
fere with the crops or the convenience of the farmers; but his 
example was not contagious, We have heard one of his old officers 
tell a story of being one day caught poaching, and soundly abused 
by a justly irritated French landlord, At last the British captain 
bethought himself of blurting out, with the most savage tone 
and voice at his command, “Ick bin Prushian!” — a ruse de 
guerre which instantaneously silenced and sent to the right about 
the discreet proprietor of the invaded manor. The Frenchman 
knew that the irregularities of the English troops would not be 
countenanced, while it was clearly unsafe to press too hard even a 
legal grievance against a member of the “ Praetorian bands.” 

As if the Duke had not enough of real business upon his 
shoulders, he was obliged, now as ever afterwards, to undergo volleys 
of irrelevant and gratuitous correspondence from all quarters. 
Perhaps the most admirable types of an aristocratic begging-letter 
and a polite and sensible reply to it that ever were written are to 
be found in this volume. It es a humorous and true appre- 
ciation of character in the editor of this series that he should have 
given them to the light along with his father’s more important 
papers. They are too perfect not to be quoted entire :— 


La Ducnessr pe —— To THE DuKE or WELLINGTON. 
Ce 16 Sept. 1815. 

Aimable Duc,—Quand j’eus ’honneur de vous écrire de Caen en faveur 
de ——, Esq., je déchirai sa lettre, de sorte que je ne vous expliquerai pas 
avec autant d’exactitude quelle est la place qu’il sollicite. What I know is, 
it is in the Excise, dans les Fiacres, &c. Il désire une place pour le moment 

ui rapporte de 300/. & Sool. sterling. luf est égal quoi ; c'est de Vargent 
dont il a besoin ; et il remplira parfaitement celle qu’on lui donnera. Li a 
du talent, de l’esprit, du génie méme. [I] a servi dans la marine. Je suis & 
les pieds de Votre Excellence ; je sollicite avec ardeur de votre générosité 
naturelle, et de votre obligeance pour moi, votre protection pour——. Dites 
& Lord Castlereagh, ou daignez écrire & quelqu’un in good old England, 
pour leur recommander de placer Mr. ——. Veuillez bien me nommer la 
personne & qui vous le recommanderez, et je lui écriverai de s’y présenter ; 
car il sera mieux qu’on sache & quoi il est propre. Dearest Duke, do take 
him under your valuable protection, Comme je n’ai jamais le bonheur de 
vous voir qu’en passant, soyez assez gracieux pour me donner 2 diner un 
jour en famille ; alors nous parlerons de mon protégé, que je désire vivement 
qui ait le supréme bonheur d’étre le votre. 

En attendant cet honneur et plaisir, je suis pour la vie, 

De Votre Grace l’admiratrice et l’amie, 
—, Duchesse de —~. 

Madame la Duchesse,—Je recois votre lettre. Ce n’est pas si facile que 
vous croyez d’obtenir une place en Angleterre, surtout une place qui vaut 
400 & 500 livres sterling par an. Je vous prie d’en faire la demande a un 
autre. J’ai tout le désir de vous étre utile, ainsi qu’aux intéréts de ceux pour 
lesquels vous vous intéressez; mais vous devez sentir qu’ayant commandé 
des armées pendant quinze ans, il se trouve quantité de personnes qui m’ont 
servi auxquels je dois tout ce que je peux faire pour qui que ce soit. 

WELLINGTON. 

The nationality of Madame la Duchesse de —— is not so clearly 

ronounced as her powers of affectionate importunity, for the 
Duke's French is far better than the lady’s. Probably she never 
dreamed that yd years later her charming little petition for a 
charming little job for some charming young man would be ruth- 
lessly bound up with the letters of the great General who was 
also one of the best letter-writers of his times. 


IMITATION MONASTICISM.* 


Wass an educated man tells us that, in order to bring the 
English people to a sense of the importance of religion, he 
has thought it desirable to leave off wearing shoes and stockings, 
it is difficult to believe that he is neither a humbug nor slightly 
out of his mind. Still more are we disposed to question his 
houesty or his sanity when he presents to us his carte-de-visite, 
showing himself carefully got up for the occasion, with the strict- 
est regard to ancient models, but with no undue neglect of 
those more modern artifices with which the photographer 
delights to display the charms of his sitters. Here we 
have prefixed to Three Months in an English Mc 

a portrait of ‘““ Brother atius,” the accessories all ar- 
ranged with the utmost niceties of Regent-street art. The 
posture is the correct thing itself. One hand of the brother holds 


* Three Months in an English Monastery. A Personal Narrative. By 
Charles Walker. London: Murray & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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a book, while the other clasps the base of a small crucifix standing 
on the ornamental cast-iron table with which the victims of pho- 
tography are painfully familiar. On the same table lies what 
= to be a stole, judiciously disposed with a view to pictorial 
etlect. The dress of the Brother is an unquestionable monk’s 
habit, from the girdle of which hangs an enormous rosary with 
pendent crucifix, while one foot peeping out displays those five 
toes which cleanly European C 
shrouding in decent shoes and stockings. The back of the head 
is shaved, and covered with a skull-cap, while the face displays 
that amusing mixture of self-consciousness and grave simplicity 
which under the circumstances might naturally be looked for, 
though the engraver, with cruel irony, has contrived to give to the 


eyes an —— of almost total blindness. Altogether, the | 
culated to strengthen the notion that the Rev. Joseph — 
ycester Lyne, when he started in life as a monk, had a shrewd | 


rtrait is 


suspicion that if he could only make people stare at him sufii- 

ciently, reputation, or at any rate notoriety, would speedily 

— - he would become a living power in the Church of 
gland. 

With all this, there is no reason for believing that Mr. Lyne is 
not a perfectly honest man, in his own way, and according to his 
lights. He is probably no more of a humbug than was Dr. New- 
man when he set up a small monastery at Littlemore—though, by 
the way, we never heard that the Vicar of St. Mary’s took to bare 
feet and sandals—or than those orthodox High-Church men who 
conceive that there is nothing on earth so likely to convert the 
heathen as the spectacle of a bishop in lawn-sleeves, and a pro- 
cession of clergymen in surplices and hoods. The hard life which 
Mr. Lyne has been leading, as detailed by his enthusiastic admirer 
in the curious little volume before us, forbids any such harsh sup- 
— Like many other et ep and benevolent persons, 

e isimpressed with the failure of ordinary attempts at “con- 
verting” the vast multitudes of the English poor ; ow being cap- 
tivated with the monastic idea as exhibited in the Roman Church, 
he conceives that all he has to do is to start a monastery of his 
own, and the effect upon England will be perfectly unprecedented. 
From Mr. Walker’s account of the visit he paid to the infant 
establishment at Claydon a year ago, we gather that the 
whole affair is a bond-jfide and honest attempt at a repro- 
duction of the system pursued in the Roman Catholic monasteries 
in England and on the Continent. At the same time, two 
—_— of the Roman institutions appear to be wanting. 

yers to the saints seem to be rigidly avoided, the breviary 
from which the Brothers say their office being rigidly expurgated 
according to the accepted High-Church views. Nor do we find 
that, with all their zeal for di ble mortifications, either 
Brother tius or his followers have adopted that pre-eminently 
disagreeable, but also pre-eminently monastic, custom of flogging 
themselves upon their bare shoulders, which we believe is uni- 
versal in Roman Catholic monasteries and convents. Doubtless 
this self-scourging often degenerates into an unmitigated sham ; 
and we can hardly imagine that rational men and women wo 
lay a rope’s-end very hard upon their own backs, unless in a high 
state of spiritual exaltation. Still, flogging is undeniably the 
right thing with real monks and.nuns; and until their Protestant 
imitators inflict a few hebdomadal stripes, with vigorous and will- 
ing hands, upon their shrinking dhouition, we must doubt the 
perfect reality of their monastic spirit. 

So far as Mr. Lyne and his companions are influenced by the 
simple desire to raise the moral and spiritual condition of the 
English poor, it is impossible not to ym athize with them. Ina 
land where every man has his own hobby, and a right to it, one 
cannot be very severe upon ecclesiastical eccentricities of any 
kind, though we fail to see the connexion between the clothes in 
fashion in the thirteenth century and the — wants of the 
present day. If Mr. Lyne and any number of gentlemen 
think that St. Giles’s and Wapping will be edified by the 
sight of their shaven crowns and naked feet, by all means 
let them exhibit themselves in any guise they fancy most 
attractive. England, we all know, is essentially a medieval 
country. Our political and social life rests upon the foun- 
dations laid six or eight centuries ago, Foreigners wonder 
at the obstinate Gothicism of our taste, and think us at once the 
most advanced and the most backward of nations. Who shall 
say, then, that certain abnormal dispositions may not be captivated 
by this middle-age revivalism? If an adipose alderman is still 
seriously converted into a belted knight by the stroke of a sword, 
while the bystanders preserve their gravity unshaken, why not 
try a new edition of Dominicand Francis in the purlieus of White- 
chapel and the slums of Liverpool and Glasgow? The civic 
stationary knights are not likely, indeed, to set our ecclesiastical 
knights-errant any example of revived medieval clothing. We 
do not anticipate the sight of an ex-Lord Mayor in full chain 
armour issuing from the back parlour of his house of business, 
because his wife is now entitled to be called “My lady.” But the 
clerical world is bound by fewer restraints than the commercial, 
and it may safely be asserted that a weekly procession of Protes- 
tant saa, all shaven and shorn, clad in black, brown, or white 
garments, would create a sensation that would drive Mr. Spurgeon 
and Doctor Cumming to the very depths of despair. 

As to any notion of engrafting the monastic system upon the 
Church of England, that is quite another affair. The impossibility 
of any such result is, in fact, so complete, that it is difficult to 
treat the proceedings of Mr. Lyne and his friends with perfect 
seriousness. It is wonderful, indeed, that men of tolerable sense, 


stians are in the habit of | 


and possessing some slight knowledge of facts, should not perceive 
the unreality and staginess of the whole undertaking. People 
may play at monkery in the Established Church, but as for any- 
thing else, it is out of the question. Has it never struck these 
orl ascetics that monasticism, in the Church of Rome itself, 
is in these days little better than an absolute failure? If ener- 
getic and zealous monasticism can convert the heathen multitudes 
in d, why is it so nearly powerless in the hands of those 
| with whom it is a living wer td Does Mr. Lyne seriously 
| imagine that the instrumentality which leaves the Irish poor what 
| they are in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, will be effective in 
| his hands with the English poor? What is the religious con- 
| dition of the workmen of Paris and Lyons, and the whole ange 
| of e Continental cities where monasticism has full play? It 
should be remembered ‘that the drifting away of the masses from 


the existing religious communions is not peculiar to the British 
empire. e same process is going on, ceteris paribus, every- 
where. The Christianity of the past has ceased to hold 


the multitudes in any sort of hearty iance whatsoever. Even 
on the supposition of the creation of an — Protestant 
monasticism, its influence on the masses would be no greater 
than it is in the Church of Rome. But the supposition is too 
foolish to be entertained for a moment. Not one of the conditions 
that have fostered the growth and vitality of Catholic monasticism 
exists in any school of Protestantism whatsoever. In the first 
place, not even the Established Church has anything akin to that 
system of practical discipline and subordination to clerical authority 
without which real monasticism would be as impossible as war 
conducted by an army without officers. The entire Roman 
Church, on the other hand, is permeated with the principle of 
absolute obedience to what is considered legitimate ecclesiastical 
power. The obedience enforced in monasteries and convents, 
and which lies at the very root of their system, is but a car- 
rying out of the theory i in the whole Roman 
community. The Pope, and the bishops under i. claim 
to rule by a divinely communicated right, and no individual, 
whether priest or layman, dreams of opposing them. The rules 
of a monastery are sanctioned by this supreme power, and thus 
acquire @ supremacy over the conscience of its inmates which is 
without any sort of parallel in the system of the Church of Eng- 
land. As for the notion of enthusiasts like Mr. Lyne, that they 
can create for themselves this idea of obligation upon the con- 
science of self-made monks, one can only marvel at the simplicity 
and ignorance of human nature which it betrays. Nothing can 
vent a Protestant convent from going to pieces at any moment 
by the mere disagreement or fickleness of its inmates. The thing 
is a fiction from beginning to end. Like Dickens’s inimitable 
“ Marchioness,” they have to “pretend very much, indeed,” in 
order to carry out their aims without laughing in each other's faces ; 
but all the pretending in the world will not stay the — 
of instantaneous disintegration when hot ardour is chilled by dis- 
appointment, and the ou dreams of enthusiasm are brought into 
contact with the facts of actual life. Conceive the very highest 
of High-Church men perry An the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or to the whole Bench of me that tremendous right 
of stamping disobedience to Church rules as “ mortal sin,” which 
is worked with such reckless determination by the Roman Church. 
Yet on this claim rests the whole of the Catholic monastic system. 
Those who have taken even temporary vows believe that, if they 
violate them, they are cutting themselves off from all hope in the 
world to come. What support can Anglicanism supply to its 
convents which shall be similar to this? 

Then, again, Roman monasticism is but the carrying out of 
a theological dogma which has never gained prattical acce 
tance in the Established Church. ing in her formularies 
with Rome in the general principles of the dogmatic system, 
the Anglican communion has ever shown an intense aversion 
to the Roman views on the subject of celibacy. These views are, 
in truth, as utterly repugnant to the English mind, both lay and 
clerical, as they are congenial to the Roman. From his earliest 
years, the zealous Romanist, with few exceptions, is habituated to 
the idea that the unmarried state is in itself better than the 
married. This theory, derived originally from the Manichean 
element so soon introduced into Christianity, is cultivated in every 
possible way, and becomes, with the majority of foreign Catholics, 


not merely a dogma, but a matter of the di feeling. What- 
ever may be said by the enlightened few, there is no doubt that 
nearly all and clerical, who are zealous 


Roman Catholics, 

for the interests of their Church would revolt from the notion 
of a married priesthood. Of this notion the monas- 
tie life is the natural And it is in its Ness 
and even monstrosity to the English mind that will be found 
an obstacle to the permanent existence of Protestant monkery, 


which no fanaticism or self-sacrifice on the of individ 

supposed to be practised in its hi ion only in 
convents — namely, poverty; or, in - ag words, a perfect de- 


tachment from the good things of this life. It is supposed that it 
is better to renounce, once for all, every personal Fame than 
to employ one’s riches well at one’s own daily tion. The 
| obvious criticism upon this theory is, that it is simply a shirk- 
ing of msibility, and therefore the very reverse of heroic 
‘Holy to of this View’ with 
Roman monasticism, it is n to go deeper and to 
trace its origin to the fundamental ideas of the two anta- 


gonist systems, in their connexion with practical life. In the 


] 


we 
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Roman Church, the fundamental, or rather the organic, idea 
is that of corporate action; in every division of Protestantism, 
on the contrary, the organic idea is that of individual action. 
With Rome the individual is nothing, except as drawing his life 
and his rights from the corporation to which he owes obedience, the 
very Pope himself being no exception to the principle. The 
Anglican Church is the only highly organized body in the Protes- 
tant world; but, even with her, individualism reigns supreme. 
Her clergy are under certain restrictions as to their belief and con- 
duct, but her laity are free. They belong to her as a man belongs 
to his club or his company of rifle volunteers. Hence, Protestants 
can scarcely comprehend the singular charm which “ les pars f 
gore ” possesses in the eyes of the thoroughly Romanized min 
tis but the form in which the absorption of the individual in the 
corporate body is pameey carried out. A Protestant who gives up 
all his fortune to be managed for him by others is thought to be 
something of a fool, and something of a coward. A Roman Catho- 
lic who does the same is held to have taken the first step towards 
becoming a Saint. The subject, however, is too extensive for any- 
thing more than a mere mention here; though it is enough to 
mention it to reassure the timid ultra-Protestant who sees in this 
Brother Ignatius and his preachings a sign that the Jesuits are 
everywhere at their terrible work throughout the land. Even if 
the carte-de-visite of this very hot-headed young gentleman should 
takeg its place in the shop-windows by the side of the ecclesias- 
tical notorieties which stare us in the face wherever we go, Mr. 
Whalley may sleep in peace. It is, besides, so disagreeable to 
without shoes and stockings, cially in the winter, that the 
Rey. Joseph Leycester Lyne Ths gu fear many competitors in 
his race for singularity. A man must be terribly hard-up for views 
as to missionary operations before he takes to the cultivation of 
chilblains as an instrument for the evangelizing of his poorer fellow- 


countrymen, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NORTH-HUMBER HISTORY.* 


[ ooa. antiquaries are like fathers of families ; there is nothing 
of which they are not capable in behalf of their offspring or 
favourites. Mr, Scott Surtees is Rector of Sprotburgh, and bo 
as in duty bound, devised a theory in honour of Sprotburgh and 
its neighbourhood. A theory of this sort can hardly be set up 
without destroying some other theory; a particular spot can 
hardly be exalted without some other spot being in the like 
measure pulled down. Sprotburgh cannot become, in the words 
of the Uhronicle, a ee without, some other burgh 
becoming a Wretchedburgh. Now if the question lies only 
between two places, and those places not far from each other, the 
world in general may be content to leave the potsherds of one 
parish to strive with the potsherds of the next parish. But it is 
too much to ask five or six counties in the most remote parts of 
England to give up their choicest historic or mythic honours to 
enrich the one neighbourhood of a h. Who has not heard 
the legend of Thong Castle in the Isle of Thanet? According to 
Mr. Surtees, the place is as mythical as the legend itself. ‘Tho 
Castle ” is nothing in the world but a mistake for Doncaster, 
Doncaster is the post-town of Sprotburgh. What else can it be P 
Are not Th and D commutable letters, and is not 7h expressed in 
Old-English by the letterd? But atany rate Hengest died, and got 
buried in his own Kingdom of Kent. Do not pious Kentishmen 
show us his sepulchre there unto this day? Believe them as 
little as you would believe a Cretan showing the tomb of Zeus, or 
a Brecknockshire man showing the tomb of Saeyehen Brycheiniog. 
The true death-place and burial-place of Hengest are to be looked 
for nowhere but in the illustrious neighbourhood of pee 
Who ever before doubted that King Arthur won a battle at Bath? 


Who ever doubted that Bath was of old called Acemannesceaster, 


because men went there to be cured of their aches? Reject such 
old wives’ fables; King Arthur never saw Bath ; Acemannesceaster 
has pean» do with aches or with Bath either; Aceman- 
nesceaster, Mons Badonicus, and the rest, are all carried off bodily, 
restored by the pious zeal of Mr. Scott Surtees to their native 
home hard by Sprotburgh. Here are some nice pickings by way 
of North-humber Waits and Strays, but let no one fancy that 
this is all. We have lived up to this day in the belief that 

berht the Bretwalda smote the West-Welsh and the Danes at 
a place in Cornwall called Hengestesdun. Our oldest books tell 
us so, the maps tell us so, the very name s the thought of 
a Cornish worthy of our own times. But no; the battle was 
indeed fought at Hengestesdun, but then tesdun is not in 
Cornwall but close to Sprotburgh. How many Oxford men used 
to undertake pilgrimages to Dorchester in the fond belief that 
Dorchester had been the seat of an ancient and mighty bishopric. 
Poor deluded souls! there never was any Bishop of ester, 
the real see was Doncaster, hard by Sprotburgh. Did not certain 
men of Lincolnshire, clerks and laymen, clear out and study and 
theorize about what ye piously believed to be the ancient 
cathedral of Stow-in-Lindesey ? To be sure, it stands at what is 
now called Stow-in-Lindesey, but then it is all a wrong Stow and 
a wrong Lindesey, The real Lindesey, and of course the real 
Stow with it, are to be looked for, with other things, in the 
chosen and peculiar land, the ya¢ dpgadog of British history. 
the happy neighbourhood of Sprotburgh. Last of all, the capital 
of § clyde, Alcluyd, Dun once the frontier fortress 


* Waifs and Strays of North-humber sdistory. By the Rev. Scott F. 
Surtees, Rector of Sprotburgh, Yorkshire. London: J. R. Smith. 1864. 


,bishoprics, an 


of Gael and Cymry, has, a stran freak than 
moved southwards and established itself alongside of Stow 
Dorchester, to add to the already abounding wealth of or 
and the cvasts thereof. Here we must warn Mr. Surtees that he has 
got on very dangerous ground indeed. Scotsmen do indeed now 
and then themselves wander southward, but they do not allow their 
fortresses to fall unresistingly into the hands of a Southron. The 
Sprotburgher’s claim to Alcluyd will awake a perfervidius ingenium 
(it that be a Latin) than any that can be aroused by his claim 
to Bath or Dorchester. “Nemo me impune lacessit” is a fair 
warning ; the thistle cannot be safely plucked even by the strong 
hand of a Northumbrian Dane. 

Now here is a mass of history and legend enough to make the 
fortune of a moderate-sized county. Taking the several events 
separately, each in its own natural place, some of them are un- 
doubted historical facts, some are doubtful, none perhaps is abso- 
lutely incredible. It is more likely that Hengest and Arthur 
existed than that they did not, and, if they did exist, there is no 
doubt that they must have fought a good many battles somewhere. 
But that all these events really took place in one narrow district of 
Yorkshire, when history and tradition have unanimously placed 
them elsewhere, is utterly incredible. It is quite right and Proper 
that to Mr. Surtees, as Rector of Sprotbargh, the neighbourhood of 
Sprotburgh should have an interest and an attraction above all other 
neighbourhoods. But it does not follow that the neighbourhood 
of oat epee should have had such a charm for Hengest, Arthur, 
Ecgberht, and everybody else, that they should by some irresistible 
impulse have gone off thither to fight their battles, found their 
do whatever else they had to do. The 
neighbourhood of Sprotburgh may indeed have been to Britain 
what Belgium and Lombardy have been to Europe in general. It 
may have served as a sort of general cockpit, where people of all 
sorts came to fight out differences in which the natural Sprot- 
burghers had as little concern as the Belgians and Lombards had 
in the election of a Polish King. It may be so, but, if - it 
would hardly have been left for Mr. Surtees to find it out. The 
whole thing is as grotesque as Mr. Haigh’s attempt to settle all 
the actors of the Nibelungen Lied somewhere in Norfolk; and, as 
it strikes us, it does not oy the real, though perverted, 
research and ingenuity which Mr. Haigh displayed. To make the 
thing perfect, Mr. Surtees should have shown that the battle of 
Hastings, like all other battles, was i, in the historic land of 
Sprotburgh. Mr, Surtees marks in his map a place called 
“Minster Yard.” May not that, and not the South-Saxon 
impostor, be the true site of Battle Abbey ? 

r. Surtees has evidently read a good deal in a kind of way. 
That is, he piles together a vast mass of extracts from all kinds of 
books. But to him one authority is as as another. The 
spurious Ingulf, the romance of Geoffrey, even the “ Buik of the 


roniclis cf Scotland,” are as good in his eyes as the Saxon 


Chronicle. Nay, he gravely tells us :— 

There is another account of this battle [the last battle of my or in 
“Histoire des Revolutions d’Angleterre,” par Le Pare Orleans de 
pagnie de Jesus, Paris 1737, who tells us he had access to “ manuscrits 
soigneusement cacher [sic] par les curieux comme les tresors des Bibli- 
othéques qui ne sont connus _ ceux qui les gardent, et qui n’en laissent 
guéres plus approcher que le Dragon des pommes d'or.” 
The fact is that, while nothing can be made out of the earlier autho- 
rities in fayour of Mr. Surtees’ notions, some of the later and 
wilder stories can be pressed into his service. In the Chronicle, 
Hengest is simply the Jutish leader who founds the Kingdom of 
Kent ; nothing is recorded of him which is in the least incredible in 
itself; the only question is whether a trustworthy tradition can 
have been preserved, either orally or in writing, from the age 
assigned to Hengest to the age of the Chronicle. To later and 
more romantic writers Hengest was the representative of the 
“Saxon” invasion. He was, therefore, appropriately carried allabout 
the island, conquering and being conquered. So Gildas has nothing 
to tell us about Arthur; Bede has nothing; but Nennius—if it be 
Nennius—carries him overall Britain, and Geoffrey over all Europe. 


If there is anything in the Arthurian story which looks historical, — 


it is the battle of “ Mons Badonicus,” which Gildas tells us was 
fought in the year of his own birth, and which is equally recognised 
by Bede. To be sure, in Gildas it is anonymous, in Bede it is fought 
by Aurelius Ambrosius, while in Nennius it becomes the twelfth 
battle of Arthur. Still let it stand; but the “Mons Badonicus ” 
is in the printed Gildas, “ prope Sabrinum ostium,” and nobody 
before Mr. Surtees ever moved it further from Bath than into 
Berkshire. Mr. Surtees’ argument passes our comprehension :— 


I might go on bringing more weight of testimony to bear upon this point 
to prove that the date off which Gildas was sure of, as it was the time of his 
own nativity, and of which pew A battle he wrote an account, was A.D. 488. 
Geo informs us of this, for he says, “their names and acts are recorded 
in a k which Gildas wrote, concerning the victory of Aurelius 
Ambrosius,” which must be that great battle in which Hengest was slain, 
and the country cleared of its invaders. Now it is the interchange of “ th” 
and “p” which has led to this confusion of names and dates. Historians 
found the word Badon—they chose to call it Bath. Bede however calls this 
battle “ Beadon-es-dune.” Now in Waldere’s lay, one of the few remnants 
we have of the epic poems and lan of that day, which has recently so 
strangely come to light in Denmark, Bead is the word they use for battle ; 
“Bead” battle, “es” of, “dune” Dune—battle of the Don or Dune. We 
have noted all along how invariably the tendency of the Anglo-Saxons is to 
elide the middle syllable; leave out the “es” and Bede’s “ Bead-es-dune ” 
and Gildas’ “ Badon” is the same. Again, it is singular that Gildas is 
celebrated as Gildas “ the Poet,” Gildas “ the Historian,” Gildas “ Badonicus ;” 
may not these names have accrued to him because he was the minstrel of 
those days who wrote in historic verse, as was their custom then, the account 
of this mighty battle, which terminating in the death of Hengest, freed the 
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whole land of Britain (save Esc’s dominions in Kent to which he retired by 
treaty) from the Saxon rule, and the memory of which was still green when 
Gildas lived and Gildas wrote concerning the victory (Badonici montis) of 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and obtained from his en work, recited in every 
corner of the land, the adjunct of “ Badonicus ? ” 


This “elision of the middle syllable” is beyond us. Mr. Surtees 
ives it us before as a rule, “The Saxons seem oN to have 
elided the middle syllabie,” and the example cited is “ Wednesday.” 
Nor do we know what Mr. Surtees means by saying that Bede 
calls the battle “ Beadon-es-dune.” In what language does Mr. 
Gentis Anglorum is 
written 
But, to leave these mythical matters, it is perfectly inconceivable 
how Mr. Surtees Ecgberht’s battle 
into his favourite region. It was a fight against the “ West- 
Wealas,” aided by certain Danes. Surely Mr. Surtees must know 
who the West-Wealas were, even if Florence did not still more 
distinctly say, “ Dani in Occidentalium Britonum terram que 
Curvalia vocatur, appulerunt.” What earthly temptation should 
lead these Cornishmen into Yorkshire ? To be sure, Peter Langtdot 
who, of course, in Mr. Surtees’ eyes, is as as the Chronicle) 
oes actually place some real or imaginary battle of Ecgberht’s in 
Mr. Surtees’ country; but what has this to do with.a battle which 
must have been somewhere in Cornwall or Devonshire, and which 
most writers have naturally agreed to place at a spot in Cornwall 
which is still called Hengston or Hin P So when the Danes 
landed—in Dorsetshire, as everybody else says—in 787, Mr. 
Surtees takes them into Yorkshire, seemingly because they are said 
to have tried to reach the king’s town or vill (to pees cyninges 
tune), which Mr. Surtees thinks meant Conisburgh in his own 
neighbourhood. But the words are a mere appellative, “in villam 
regiam,” as Florence has it, 


We have already said that Mr. Surtees labours very hard to 
carry Stow, and all Lindesey with it, to his side of the Trent. We 
leave the Lindesfaras to fight their own battle ; if no one else is 
ready, Mr. Trollope will surely not lag behind. But what does 
this next bit mean P ioie 


Time went on, the Norman Conquest was achieved; one of William’s 
Remi, a monk of Feschamp, who had fore-purchased a share of the 
spoil by his risk in the venture, supplying William with a ship and twenty 
men, for which he was afterwards deprived of his pastoral staff and ring by 
Pope Alexander, altho restored to him at the request of Lanfranc, suc- 
ceeded to the ancient Bishopric of Lindisse or Donchester. At first he appears 
to have made up his mind to take up there his residence, and had obtained a 
charter from William to that end. 


Are we doing Mr. Surtees injustice when we say that he tranfers 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire Dorchester, to his own district? He 
clearly identifies Remigius’ first seat with Doncaster, of which 
Donchester would be the natural southern form. But all the 
world knows that Remigius was Bishop of Dorchester in Oxford- 
shire and removed the see from that place to Lincoln. What 
can Mr. Surtees be thinking of ? 


Ever and anon, throughout the book, we come upon little queer- 
nesses and bits of bad scholarship. e “ Saxon” youths attract 
Gregory’s notice “in the capitol of Italy,” Mr. Surtees seemingly 
confounding capital and capitol, as people more devout than learned 
sometimes confound Sabbath and Sabaoth. In p. 10 he gives us 
“ Konigs-burg,” seemingly taking this misspelled Gorian or Eng- 
lish of some date or other, according to the not uncommon notion of 
half-learned people that the modern German form is the parent of the 
modern Engli Continually we hear of such a word being “ the 
Saxon for” so and so—“ tin ” for “ town” for instance. “Etheling or 
Ebeling being the Saxon for noble or royal.” The Old-English 
diphthong @ puzzles Mr. Surtees throughout ; here he cuts it psn 
generally he turns it into @. “Ealdorman” or Alderman becomes 
“Earlderman,” “ Eaorlderman,” what not; Mr. Surtees, like so 
pag peed people, fancying that, because the title is equivalent 
to Earl, the two words must therefore have some connexion, 

Here is Mr. Surtees’ theory of the Norman Conquest: — 


No doubt it greatly added to the future wellbeing of the North-humber 
race, who otherwise, as far as intellectual, social, and we may add locomotive 
advance, might have been in the same position as those parts of England 
where, having no fiery Edwin or Morcar to stir them to rebellion, the North 
fole “sang pur et simple,” acquiesced in the conquest by the Norman 
William. e have some idea that there are of our readers not a few who 
believe it was a conquest of English by the French, and do not realize how 
entirely it was a contest for succession between William of Normandy and 
the Danish Jarls, who had out-portioned a may between themselves and 
families. Harold could not the Eng ish to struggle, even, against 
the invaders; and after the defeat of his hired soldiers,” (he had few, we 
read, of “ the people of the country with him,”) the English as a body seem 
gladly to have recognised the new state of things. 


And so he goes on with a great deal more about the Danes, which 
we can only explain W supposing that he confounds Harold the 
son of Godwine with the son of Cnut. After all this, we 
look on the map and see that the favoured district contains the name 


of Barnbrough. Of this place one of the first scholars in England 
is Rector. 


in from recommending the Rector of 
rotburg! fore he writes any more, to go and sit for a while at 
the feet of his neighbour. prsempraee 


Once more, Here are Mr. 
coronation of Eadgar in 973, which the rest of the world places at 
Bath, really took place at Sprotburgh : — : 

“ Acemannes-ceastre,” “ Akemmans-caster,” “ Accamanni ” what 
meaning is to be attached to this prefix to ceastre? Singular the words “ ac 


man” are British, answering to the Saxon words “xt stowe”; and the 
anish “ at the spot,” so that they might be written 
Ac y man ceastre, British. 
AXt stowe ceastre, Saxon. 
At the spot ceastre, Danish. 
See Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary : 
Ach, ac. =at. 
Man = place, spot. 
yn,-y,-man =on the spot.” 
So here we are able to identify the ealdenburgh, “that ys at BaSon ” with 
Aceman, or “the Spot’*burgh and both with the Saxon ceastre xt 
Stowe. 


Lastly : — 
The following are verses from an ancient MSS. :— 
“ Whoso is hungry and lists well to eat, 
Let him come to Sprotburgh to his meat, 
And for a night and a day 


His horse shal] have both corn and hay, 

And no one shall ask him when he goeth away.” 
We do not know whether this is a general invitation to Sprotb 
Rectory as generous as that which Mr. Whalley has given to t 
electors of “ Gildenburgh ’—clearly not “ Wretchedburgh ” while 
he represents it. Should we ever pass by Sprotburgh in a hungry 
mood, we will gladly accept meat, corn, and — the Rectory, 
provided neither man nor beast is expected to s w the Rector’s 
theories along with it. 


SHAKSPEARE—A WINTER NIGHT'S DREAM.* 


F the spirit of Shakspeare were liable to be stirred by the. 
I antics uf his latter-day worshippers, Stratford church pe 
have had an unquiet time of it in the present year of grace. 
It is not our intention to revive in this place the memory 
of the Tercentenary Jubilee —already happily buried in 
the limbo of the —when the sleeping poet might have. 
been aroused by the strains of the Messiah or the jigs of the! 
masked ball, -. | restored to his slumbers by archiepiscopal ser- 
mons, or aga from living British poets, such as Lords Carlisle 

d Houghton. With far more uncontrollable emotions would the 

t, if redivivus, be filled were he forced to contemplate the various 
| sade efforts of which, from the intrinsically innocent circum- 
stance of his having been born three hundred years ago, ae has 
been at once the cause and the subject. Ile has insypred the 
writers of poetry and prose of all classes and countries, from the 
bard in Messrs. Moses’s pay and the damaturgos of the Marylebone 
Theatre up to M. Victor Hugo himself. Jor the latter has, as: 
our readers are aware; condescended once more to interru 
wor! e originally proposed devoting the entire peri 
of his exile—by inditing fhe most tremendous rhapsody vhich’ 


has ever fallen even from his hyperprophetic lips, in order that 


the world might once for all learn to know something of its 
test men, and comprehend the relations of Job, Rabelais, 
Erekiel, 8 , and others. It was not, however, to be, 


expected in this carnival of Shakspearolaters, Germany, 
a silent In the dost plana Germans have 
naturally a keen nose for aeytng in the way of a jubilee,, 
whether its hero be a great poet of the past or a living burgo- 
master of the present. And again, they have always given us to 
understand that, asa true appreciation of Shakspeare origi 
came from Germany, and has rarely been to be found with its 
true flavour elsewhere, so Sh re “belongs,” as the phrase is, 
to them even more than to us, No English lover of the t 
would for a moment refuse to recognise the strong impulse given. 
to an intelligent study of him by the Schlegels and their literary 
school in the last century, or to acknowledge the services of Ger- 
vinus and others in our own days towards a critical exegesis of his 
lays, Further, it must be confessed that at the present day a 
esire to see Shakspeare well acted would be more easily grati 
at Dresden, Berlin, or Vienna, than in London, where only an 
oceasional play is produced for the occasional etfulgence of some 
particular star. But at the same time we must demur to the 
constant claims to an esoteric comprehension of Sh which 
even inferior German writers are in the habit of coolly putting 
forward ; and it is for this reason that it may be worth while to 
— the last, and probably the most insane, attempt of the 


M. Karl Késting, a dramatic writer of some talent, has presented 
the — public of meee | (for he cannot seriously think of 
the stage for his present work) with what he calls a dramatic 

m, but what in the theatrical lan of Paris would pro- 
Bably be termed a Salmagundis. He calls his play “ Shaks- 
peare— 8 Winter Night’s Dream” — why, ‘is not very evident. 
‘ Shaks Nightmare,” would be a designation at least 
equally correct. It consists of a ppm aw of which the time is 

propriately laid after, instead of before, the events which take 
place in the pley ; of five acts of what we suppose ought to be 
called a life-drama; and of an epilogue which, at all events, 
deserves its name with a vengeance, for its date is laid somewhere 
about the — of Shakspeare’s quatercentenary in the twentieth 
century. The life-drama appears to have been composed by a 
writer who combines a superficial acquaintance with the historical 
and mythical events of Shakspeare’s life with a very intimate 
knowledge of Goethe’s Faust. From the latter he has not only 


bd . Ein Wi chtstraum. Dramatisches 
See Gedicht von Karl 
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borrowed his metre, but plagiarised ideas and eyen verses by the 
= . Shakspeare is made habitually to speak of the Deity in the 
miliar language of the Mephistopheles of that y, and 

condescends to plagiarise whole lines as well as single expressions. 
Thus we have :— 

Und thierischer als selbst das Thier zu sein— 

Was macht der Alte doch flir kindische Streiche— 

Was ihr nicht greifen kénnt, das lisst euch ungestirt, 

Nur was ihr seht, kénnt ihr begreifen ; 
and much more of the same kind, “ If these be not Trinculo’s1 
whose be they?” The author is fain to insist upon the calginnie: 
of his character of Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, who, he de- 
clares, is “no Mephistopheles.” At the best, he is Goethe’s 
Devil turned upside down, and is intended to represent the prin- 
ciple of human development by suffering. It is needless to say 
that the working-out of an allegorical character like this requires 
the hand of a master; and M. Kosting’s Ahasuerus is not a 
masterpiece. Disguised as Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecot’s fool, 
he is in the first act the instrument of Shakspeare’s being taken up 
for poaching, of which he is innocent, in order that the poet 
| be launched upon the world and freed from the cithing 
and confining influences around him. The second act gives 
one more version of the well-known mythical scene of 
Shakspeare’s arraignment before Sir Thomas Lucy, who, by 
the by, is indifferently spoken of as “the Sir” and “ the 
Lord.” M. Késting introduces the Shakspeares et mere, 
the former of whom curses, while the latter blesses, their offspring 
with much melodramatic effect. The grand homme incompris is 
thrown into prison, where he is visited by Ahasuerus under the 
mask of an old man, who takes off his chains and shows him the 
way out. The hero rushes off the stage, eager to woo fame, and 
expressing only his regret at having to leave a mother “who was 
a severe mother to him, and one under whose yoke he sighed 
deeply ; but who, as the flood of tears tells him at the hour of 
parting, was, after all, a mother.” What Shaks ’s remarks 
were on leaving Stratford, only heaven—and perhaps Mr. Halli- 
well—knows ; but we = venture to conjecture that they were 
either something very unlike the above, or nothing at all. 

The third act introduces the poet as an anonymous author on 
the threshold of national fame. He is envied and decried by 
Greene, who for his part “ writes when he is thirsty,” by 
Marlowe, who writes poetry when he is drunk, and the other poets ; 
and he is swindled out of the profits of his plays by Henslowe. 
After this insight into the literary life of the Elizabethan era, we 
come upon a tumult, in which Shakspeare and Marlowe have 
just drawn their swords upon one another, when Ahasuerus inter- 
poses in the disguise of a distinguished nobleman. His next 
step towards the development of Shakspeare by suffering 
is to make a sort of Elizabethan Werther of him, by 
causing ‘him to fall in love with Amata, a young lady of 
indefinite longings, whose husband is absent on an expe- 
dition to the Indies, passim. Shakspeare and Amata proceed 
to make love after the approved Faust fashion, the former inter- 
mingling an alarming quantity of metaphysics with his courtship. 
Whereupon Amata, seizing Shakspearts hand, inquires, after the 
manner of her prototype :— 

Confess to me, William, freely and 

‘Nor evade me this time, dont 

Tell me why dost thou never name to me thy parent’s home, — 

And why, when I ask, dost thou suddenly become silent ? 

O my loved one, my whole soul 

Loses itself in thine, as dew doth in the rose, &c. &c. 
But we will spare our readers and ourselves any further pursuit 
of the intricate windings of M. Késting’s mysterious plot. 
Shakspeare, after delighting Queen Elizabeth by his Romeo and 
Juliet, is told to ask a boon from her; and characteristically 
demands the office of “ Master of Revels,” in order that he may 
have a chance of thoroughly reforming the British theatre. 
It is sneeringly refused him by the despotic Queen, whom 
he has insulted by addressing her as wise instead 
of as beautiful; and the consolation which he finds 
in Amata’s love is rudely taken away from him by the 
unexpected return of her husband. But it a from the 
observations of Ahasuerus, that this is all as it should be for the 
development both of Shakspeare and Amata, who returns after a 
pleasant out-of-doors experience to her confiding husband; and 
the Wandering Jew, being endowed with immortality, can cheer- 
fully afford to let himedlt be stabbed by the irate poet. The 
opening of the last act finds Shakspeare by the grave of his 
mother, the usual resort of the heroes of life-dramas and life- 
novels, when they and the authors have arrived at the end of 
their tether. So Lenau’s Faust, who is to Goethe's what this 
Shakspeare is to the real one, sits in a thunderstorm by his 
mother’s grave, and “ pense & sa pauvre mére,” when the author is 
hesitating as to what turn he shall take next. However, the Shak- 

eare of the life-drama is brought round by another appearance 

of his genius Ahasuerus, is reconciled to his family, serenely 
makes over Amata to her husband, and announces his intention 
of writing a series of his most interesting dramas, of which he 
favours the audience with a synopsis. 

But if the play itself is excessively , the epi is simply 
sublime. For in it the author raises his voice and prophesies, and 
we learn, as we had already guessed from the prologue, that 

peare was one of the prophets of the good time coming, 
when theatres will take the place of churches, and true culture 
will spread from Shakspeare’s own land of Germany over the uni- 


verse. It would be a pity not to quote the stage-directions of this 
——— scene, as it is improbable that this view of the theatre 
of the future will ever be presented to a spectator’s eye on the 
boards of a theatre of the present :— : 

A German town in the twentieth century. Popular festival. The scene 
is round the theatre, which is built in noble style, and adorned with wreaths 
and German flags. View in the distance of a stream Jaden with boats, and 
well-tilled fields, and railways, of enclosures for gymnastics and shooting- 
matches. Evening twilight. Ahasuerus as Prince, with Shakspeare, 
standing on the baleony of the theatre, both in modern dress. Everywhere 
enthusiastic crowds surging round the marble statues of German poets and 
heroes, which are illuminated and hung with wreaths. On the tribunes, 
women and maidens in festive apparel. Music and acclamations of joy 
accompany a singing-club eqpocadling with torches ané flags. ‘ 
Meanwhile, and until the twentieth century arrives, it may be 
doubted whether the author of this serious burlesque has not con- 
trived to write the test nonsense which has been written about 
Shakspeare in the nineteenth, which is saying a great deal. Many 
humiliations cannot be reserved for the memory of Nature’s 
favourite child after he has been turned into the spasmodic hero 
of a spasmodic rhapsody, 


THE INVASION OF DENMARK-* 


T is required, in a Special Correspondent, that a man be found 
I impartial. Of course it is not necessary that he should have 
no opinion at all upon the events he describes; but it is desirable 
that this opinion should be derived from a study of facts, 
and not from prejudices of race, or class, or origin. In this 
way it will at least be open to the correction and modification 
resulting from wider knowledge and more accurate observa- 
tion. So, again, it is by no means essential that his letters 


should be limited to bare narration, to the entire exclusion of. 


all comment upon the meaning of what is ing around him. 
But here the absence of any engl g conclusions is even more 
important— partly because fallacies of inference are more subtle 
than fallacies of observation, and a man will often interpret wrong] 
what he sees rightly; and partly because the speculations of a Speci 
Co ndent are su many readers to have a peculiar 
value from being inspired on the spot. ©: uently, if his political 
fancies, instead of being “ ae. er in the eyes,” have been 
brought out with him from England, like a case of preserved meats, 
packed ready for re-exportation, they will assume a value which does 
not really belong to them. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
the Times should have chosen Mr. Gallenga as its representative in 
the Danish camp. We have no wish to dispute his merits as a 
newspaper historian, Heis reasonably picturesque and sufficiently 
flippant. But an Italian can hardly be an impartial spectator of a 
contest in which Austria is one of the } porary and although Mr, 
Gallenga makes many efforts to separate Austria from Germany, 
to regard the former as a “ Power of Evil” from which the latter is 
struggling to get free, still he cannot always be true to his klein- 
deutsch resolutions, and Germany occasionally comes in for her full 
share of his dislike. In a case where appearances are so completely 
against the stronger combatant, impartiality is more than usually 
desirable ; and there was no need to throw any additional obsta- 
cles in the way of its attainment by commissioning “an Italian, 
and a patriot, and an old conspirator ” to describe the Schleswi 
Holstein war in the principal English newspaper. It is diffic 
to realize how ings © Per of the ill feeling shown towards us on 
the Continent is caused by the persistent disre with which we 
treat the opinions and feelings of every other nation, France 
perhaps excepted; and the fact that we do so is owing in a great 
measure to the imperfect or erroneous information upon which our 
conclusions are often founded. We see Europe through a refracti 
medium, and then complain that it is irritated at our blame 
misconstrues our praise. No doubt the people whom we criticise 
are at least as much in fault as ourselves, but at all events their 
error is of a more ordinary and more excusable kind. They sin 
from ignorance, we from inaccurate knowledge ; and we have the 
additional dissatisfaction of reflecting that the same cost and 
trouble which are often — upon getting the facts coloured 
would have availed, if they had been better bestowed, to secure them 
in their native significance. We can hardly expect a change for 
the better so long as impartiality is not thought a qualification 
worth attending to in the selection of a Special Correspondent. 
Mr. Gallenga’s antecedents provided him at the very outset with 
a cere to be got over. At first sight, the war in Schleswi 
Holstein looks very much like a e between rival races. 
this is the true explanation, how is an Italian to deal with it? If 
he sides with the Danes, he is false to the theory of nationality; if 
he takes part with the people of the Duchies, he admits that for 
once Austria is on the right side. It seems as though he would 
be forced to sacrifice either his principles or his instincts. Mr. 
Gallenga contrives to escape from this dilemma by asserting that, 
in the case of Schleswig, there are other ideas at work besides that 
of nationality. The gold is mixed with dross, and therefore he is 
not obliged to aecept it as genuine metal. “In Italy, it seems 
to me, we condu our movements on somewhat different Po 
ciples, and went to work on a more practical plan. We did not 
unroll old parchments, and stand on the ground of exploded feudal 
rights. We claimed Italy for the Italians, and made no fuss about 
disputed succession, or the terms of treaties.” There isno doubt 
that this is, in the main, a true statement of the case. In the first 


* The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. By A.Gallenga. 2 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1864. 
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instance, nationality had very little to do with the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein. ‘The complaints of the people of the Duchies, 
whether they were well-founded or not, involved charges of dis- 
tinct violation of charters, promises, and contracts. ‘They rested 
on historical rather than on theoretical grounds, The —— 
was not that the King of Denmark was Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, but that, being Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, he governed 
his dominions in the very way in which he had promised he would 
not govern them. In 1852, Frederick VII. gave a promise that 
no common Constitution for the entire Monarchy should be put in 
force without the consent of the Provincial States of Holstein and 
Schleswig, that no steps should be taken to incorporate Schleswig 
with Denmark, and that the rights of his German subjects 
in the latter Duchy should be maintained without diminution. 
Whether, indeed, these promises could have been fulfilled, or 
whether “the King-Duke” did not find himself committed, in 
his twofold capacity, to the performance of incompatible obliga- 
tions, is another question; but the fact that the common Consti- 
tution was not submitted to the Provincial Estates, and that an 
attempt was made to incorporate Schleswig with Denmark as well 
as to denationalize the German postion of the population, is not 
denied. Grievances of this kind may seem to an Italian but a 
r basis for a revolution; but Englishmen, who inherit a freedom 
which has slowly broadened down from “old parchments” and 
“ feudal rights,” cannot, at least with any consistency, accept this 
contemptuous estimate. Where the influence of nationality did 
make itself felt in the question was in the readiness of Germany 
to intervene; and here, strangely enough, Mr. Gallenga seems 
quite unable to recognise it. “The Constitution of Sicily,” he 
says, “ that of Hungary, of Poland, &c., rested on the faith of trea- 
ties, but the violation of such compacts was in all cases effected 
with impunity, unless the people, who alone were the inte- 
rested parties, had power to demand their due.” Mr. 
Gallenga forgets that all these were instances of stipula- 
tions entered into with Powers not directly interested in their 
ing carried out. Wherever there has been any exception 
to this rule—as in the case of the treaties between Russia and 
Turkey, defining the position of the Greek Christians—“ the viola- 
tion of such compacts ” has never been “ effected with impunity ”; 
and we do not ese that, if the Venetians had certain political 
rights secured to them by a treaty between Austria and Italy, the 
latter Power would show any hesitation in at once insisting on 
their maintenance. 

Speculations as to the result of a partition of Schleswig have 
now lost all their value, but Mr. Gallenga points out one circum- 
stance which would alone have made the success and the per- 
manence of any such arrangement something more than doubtful. 
If the Duchies are separated from Denmark, “three-fifths of the 
Danish population will have to bear, not only the whole of the 
old burdens, but also the additional charges of the war.” The 
inhabitants of Denmark Proper would have no alternative but to 
submit to this unpleasant readjustment, and they might even find 
some compensation for it in the increased consolidation of the 
Monarchy. But the people of Northern Schleswig, who are violently 
hostile to any separation from the political unity with which they 
are historically connected, would have neither the same consolation 
nor the same patience ; and the idea of a reunited Schleswig, with 
the promise of easy taxes, might prove attractive enough to efface 
the recollection of ethnological distinctions. A good deal of use- 
less speculation might have been spared if we had kept in 
mind that, throughout the Duchy, though the adjective may 
be “Danish” or “German,” the substantive is invariably 
“Schleswiger.” Mr. Gallenga’s prophecies of the danger to the 
balance of power from the Duchies being united to Germany are 
more interesting, if not more important. For ourselves, we do 
not share his fears. The creation of a German fleet will not be 
quite the same thing as the establishment of the maritime supremacy 
of Germany; and if England has survived the fortification of 
Cherbourg, we doubt whether her existence will be seriously put 
in peril by Kiel becoming a Federal port. Even the scheme of a 
“ship canal from the Bay of Kiel, or from that of Eckernférde, 
to the mouth of the Eider at Ténning, thus joining the Baltic 
with the North Sea,” has for us no terrors; and we can con- 
template, with no unpleasant emotion, the possibility of English 
ships being saved the circumnavigation of a peninsula which is “in 
the = or the terror of ge al If, indeed, there were 
any danger of Germany becoming that formidable and aggressive 
= ne which Mr. Gallenga, in common with some other inn, lish 
ae seems to fear it may, the matter would be more serious ; 

ut the evidence on which he relies does not in the least bear out his 
conclusion. It is argued that, because the Germans have shown 
such wonderful unanimity on the Schleswig-Holstein question, they 
want nothing but the opportunity of an aggressive war to induce 
them at any time to lay aside all their dissensions and to become 
the common enemy of Europe. The real character of the present 
contest is not much to the purpose ; the important consideration is, 
in what light does it present itself to the German mind? And the 
true answer to this question is, simply as a war undertaken to 
prevent a portion of the German race and name from absorption 
in an alien nationality. It is this belief which has given such 
strength to the national resolve. The Germans may be quite wrong 
in their pra apa of facts, but their own conviction is that 
they are simply resisting the loss of another Alsace; and the fact 
that they can unite for such an object as this argues nothing as to 


‘the probability of their doing so under wholly difierent condi- 


It is possible, indeed, that Prussia, if she had the power, 


might not want the will to extend her own dominions at 
the ex of her neighbours ; but in an attempt of this descrip- 
tion = could scarcely count on Austria as an ally. And, 
so far as the present war has developed any new tendency, it has 
rather been in the direction of a closer union among the smaller 
States, with the view of counterbalancing the excessive influence 
of the two Great Powers in the Diet. All experience seems to 
show that, if a Federation is to become formidable for offence, its 
first step towards this end must be to divest itself, as faras possible, 
of its strictly Federal character; and it is difficult to see any 
traces of such a process in the present instance. Austria and 
Prussia are no more disposed than they ever were to ese 
second place, and the world is not yet so altered that a divided 
headship can be anything but an element of weakness. Recent 
German policy may have sins enough to answer for, but to repre- 
sent it as involving any disturbance of the balance of power is 
entirely to misinterpret 1ts whole character and purpose. 


STORIES BY M. JULES JANIN.* 

M JULES JANIN has collected into a volume, and pub- 

e lished under an ad m title, some of his fugitive 
contributions to the lightest of all light literatures. We have 
nothing in English which exactly correspqnds to that airy trifle 
which our vivacious neighbours call an “ historiette,” and which 
would be nothing without its peculiar point and sparkle. 
There is no great taste in this country for short detached 
stories. The novel-reading public likes food of a more 
solid kind, and works of more sustained interest. The 
exigencies of the railway traveller, it is true, have created a 
demand for reading of a piecemeal and anecdotic kind. In the 
train, a book that can be read by instalments, each com- 
plete in itself, is just the sort of book you want. A volume which 
you can take up as you leave one station, and lay down with a 
sense of gratified curiosity as you glide into the next, is the one 
best calculated to while away the tedious hours of a journey. But 
a series of tales from an English pen, though it may answer this 
purpose among others, shows very little family likeness to a series 
Mf Prench historiettes. The two things are as different as roast 
beef and whipped cream. There is wonderfully little substance 
about the latter article, and the random sketches thrown off iM a 
French feuilletoniste somewhat resemble it in consistency. The 
literary and the culinary art have this feature in common—that out 
of the scantiest materials something palatable and piquant = 
be produced by a little delicate and scientific my - ion. 
Jules Janin possesses the requisite lightness of hand for this sort of 
work, He understands the secret of making an appetizing dish from 
meagre ingredients. What it lacks in solidity, he makes up in flavour 
and piquancy. There is not much fibre in these stories, which 
the author modestly describes, at starting, as so slight that they 
will be forgotten as soon as read. But, however evanescent, they 
are told with the ease and lucidity of a master in the art of 
relating. The lighter the texture of literary work, the more 
apparent becomes the charm of manner or its absence. M. Jules 
Janin has that happy knack of telling a ~~ which his omy 
men eminently and so assiduously cultivate. He prattles 
on through his little budget of fiction pleasantly enough, 
transporting his reader from Paris to the provinces, from 
Madame de Pompadour to the sirens of Mabille, and enlivening 
his sketches of men and manners by an undercurrent of satire. 
He is never dull, except when he tries to be moral, 

of his own vanity in consolidating such trivial matter 

into a volume, M. Jules Janin tells a good story of a general of the 
Capuchins who — = to enter Paris, on a mission from the Po 
on the same day that the King of Trance wags expected in his 
capital, and mistook the ovation to the monarch for one to 
himself. The streets were thronged, banners waved, bells rang, 
all was joy and festivity. “Ah!” murmured the father 
at each step of his “it is too t an honour 
for a poor soul like me!” As he advanced, the decorations grew 
more and moke gorgeous—choice tapestry draped the houses, and 
a fountain of Burgundy played in street, trom which a Naiad 
filled him a foaming goblet. “Ah!’’ murmured the good father sti 
“what honour they pay me ; what happiness!” At last he reach 


the Hotel de Ville, where the Court was stationed lendent 
with diamonds and lace, and where the Archbishop of Paris was 
descried in full dress, surrounded by his cle Cries of “ There 


he is! there he is!” burst from the assembled multitudes; the 
cannon roared, fireworks blazed, and, to crown all, an angel with 
flaming wings descended from a cloud, torch in and lighted 
a fragrant bonfire of cedar and incense. “Ah!” cried the general 
of the Capuchins, “it is too much!” In an instant all 

quiet; the pageant had vanished. The King had re-entered 
his at Versailles, the angel retired into his cloud, 
and the general of Capuchins entered the great Capuchin 
monastery, where he was secretly rather surprised to find that not a 
single Capuchin expected him. The pendant to this anecdote of 
priestly vanity is even better. Piron, the poet and wit, tired 
one day with a country, ramble, sat down to rest on a bank of 
turf. Just as he was tulating himself on his temporary 
escape from the fatigues of notoriety, and dilating rously on 
him a profound bow. He had not sat long before a handsome 
peasant girl approached, and laid a bouquet of fresh hawthorn on 


* Les Oiseaux Bleus, Pur Jules danin. Paris: Hachette & Co. 1864. 
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the bank where he sat. Next, two well-known Parisian ladies 
passed, and, rising erect in their carriage, turned towards Piron, 
making the sign of the cross. Finally, a brilliant young colonel of 
the Royal Guard passed at the head of his troop, and, as they went 
by, the whole squadron capri arms. Overwhelmed by this 
last proof of the seemingly unusual homage to his genius, Piron 
rapturously declared that, after what had soc to him that 
day, nothing could hereafter astonish him. He was not, therefore, 
at all astonished to see a Knight of St. Louis, with white hair and 
naked head, and a brow seamed with scars, kneeling at his feet. 
But he rose abashed, and, with a bow, went his way. Had he 
looked behind, a cruel surprise awaited him, which is best con- 
veyed in M. Janin’s own language : — 

All these things had Piron seen with his own eyes. Only he had not scen, 
above the old beech-tree, in a natural niche which the rain and time had 
hollowed, an image of our Lady of Auteuil, a holy image brought from Rome 
as a present to his sister the Canoness by the Cardinal De Teucin, an image 
which worked miracles. Seated at the foot of this image, he had taken to 
himself all these acts of devotion. 


_ There is one characteristic feature in this volume. The French 
mind dearly loves a surprise, a sudden turning of the tables, an 
unexpected checkmate, Even in their literature — in the depart- 
ment of fiction at least—our neighbours exhibit something of 
the spirit of the gamin. A love of mischief is its key-note. 
Some one is always being metaphorically tripped up and rolled in 
the mud. The fools lie at the mercy of the rogues, and meet 
with no pity. They are sent sprawling without remorse. In 
some ingenious manner the victim is made the instrument of his 
own discomfiture, and springs a mine upen himself. In the 
story called “Retaliation,” an obtuse husband, intent on his 
electioneering prospects, takes his wife into the country on a can- 
vassing expedition. Chance directs their steps to the chateau 


of a former suitor of tho lady, whom she had refused, though |, 
he was a soldier and a baron, and very handsome, and an | 


4 om waltzer, and only middle-aged after all. But he 
announced his intention of turning farmer, and this was a 
fatal objection in the young lady’s eyes, who was bent on ob- 
taining a Parisian husband. There are farmers, however, and 

ers. The rustic baron is yao A fascinating in the disguise 
of a labourer pulling the traveller's carriage out of the mud, and 


‘presiding at his own table in the most perfect costume, with the 


riband of the Legion of Honour at his breast. Madame de 
‘Marbois is effectually cured of her dislike of the country, and her 
clever Parisian spouse, who is always trying to outwit some 
ane, is egregiously outwitted himself. There. are two delicious 
touches in this amusing — of a very old subject. Madame 
de Marbois’s fidelity to her husband is undermined by the disgust 
ehe feels at seeing him so polite to his constituents; and the 
baron justifies his seduction of the lady on the ground that her 
husband. had tried to jockey him in a bargain for a picture. 

“Les Harpagons” is a story of somewhat more elaborate kind, 
the point of which consists in the scheme of a vindictive general to 
ruin a worthy rye named Pagon, by playing a trick which their 
name suggested. The only injury which M. Pagon had committed 
was that of having purchased an estate from the general which 
ultimately proved of great value, and on which M. Pagon had 
built a new suburb. In an evil hour he is induced to advertise 
that any one wishing to give a name to his streets or squares ma: 
do so on payment of a certain sum. Thereupon the general's 
nephew, a lively young viscount, seeks an interview with the 
proprietor, and offers him 10,000 francs if he will consent to give 
to his new block of buildings the following name—Passage des 
Hi . The good bourgeois falls into the trap, but not 
before the susceptible viscount had seen and fallen in love with 
his daughter. "The mischief, however, is past recall ; the populace 
tise to the ery “a bas les Harpagons!” and break M. Pagon’s 
windows. His tenants come upon him for compensation, the 
property is depreciated, and, warned by this experience, the owner 

to sell it to its former r. The viscount is duly 
penitent, the lovers are made happy, and the general chuckles 
over the recovery of his land, till one fine day he is made more 
furious than ever by the outbreak of the revolution of 1848, which 
puts an ——— on his building speculation. “Theodora” is a 
sketch of a celebrity of the demi-monde, half actress, half courtezan, 
who makes an unexpected descent upon one of her old admirers in 
Britanny. Count Ernest had married in the meantime a jealous 
ung wife, who at first viewed Madlle. Theodora with suspicion. 
The Tinsasllephae of the Breton couple is saved by the quick wit of 
the theatrical lady, who passes herself off as a fashionable Parisian 
modiste on a tour in the provinces, and who is compelled, in that 
assumed character, with ay sigh, to with all her 
beautiful dresses and jewels. ere is a double rise in this 
little one-act comedy—first for the count, when the i 
which was to bring his wife’s cousin on a visit brings to his door 
his old Parisian flame ; and next for Madlle. Theodora, when she 
is caught in her own trap, and reluctantly forced to sell all her 
fine ‘clothes and trinkets. The “False Confidences” is a story 
which M. Jules Janin puts in the mouth of that mysterious 
personage, the Count of St. Germain. It turns on a hoax, of 
which a certain Spanish ambassador was the victim. A brother 
dee writes in great distress that his son and heir has con- 
ted an engagement to marry below his rank, and is in hiding 


with his mistress in Holland, where his Excellency resided. The 
letter is a forgery, but, on the strength of it, the ambassador pro- 
ceeds to arrest the well-known Marion l’Escaut and one of her 
lovers, who seemed to answer the description of the disconsolate 


father. Having lavished a great deal of pity on the lady, and a 
great deal of money, by way of consolation, on the partner of her 
escapade, the solemn Spaniard discovers that he has been the 
dupe of an adventuress, and is the laughing-stock of Paris. Of the 
remaining stories, “ Le Treiziéme Arrondissement” depicts some 
scenes of fast life in Paris; while “ Les Insomnies d’Eutyphron” 
is a moral fable, inculcating the wisdom of bearing pain with 
patience and dignity. ; 

There is an odd mixture in this volume, as in the whole class to 
which it belongs, of farce and sentiment. The characters of the 
French vaudeville or novel act like monkeys and talk like angels. 
They obey alternately the ——- of a love of the mischievous 
and a love of the sublime. It is the blending of these two cur- 
rents, the jumble of these two elements, which ap to English 
ideas absurd. Sentiment, in the hands of a ch novelist, 
is wedded to the broadest fun, and looms out of the most comic 
surroundings. It is, too, an important part of his machinery, used 
to a great extent as the deus ex machind to intervene at the 
critical moment and cut the knot. It provokes a smile from an 
English reader to hear of the heroic sacrifices and touching little 
dramas of the purlieus of the stage and Mabille. But M. Jules 
Janin is quite unconscious of any absurdity in such an association 
of ideas. He shares the national predilection for sentiment. He 
tells us, for instance, in his introductory remarks, that these 
stories are the expression of his springtide reveries, jotted off in 
the favourite corner of his garden, amidst the piping of the black- 
bird and the warbling of the linnet, and so forth. One spoon, 
after this little gush, a series of short idyls, instead of a set 
sketches of alten Pasttlen life. The blackbirds and linnets who 
inspire M. Jules Janin are evidently blackbirds and linnets with 
cockney tastes, 


COLONEL CAMPBELL’S INDIAN JOURNAL.* 


LOYAL little woodeut—which, if our recollections of twenty 
years ago are correct, by no means does justice to the wild 
beauty of the place—identifies the author of the Old Forest 
Ranger with Colonel Campbell of Skipness, a gentleman who 
has earned a sort of prescriptive or to be an authority in all 
matters of woodcraft and what old writers used to call venerie. 
The present volume will confirm his prerogative in this 
were it needed, and will extend his reputation as a uarly 
careful and graphic writer. One characteristic little Scotticism 
excepted, which we by no means wish to see cancelled in a future 
edition—where he speaks of his spending his boyish summers in 
the Highlands “ studying, by way of, with a private tutor” — 
there is nothing throughout the volume which the best English 
writer might not gladly have written ; and his power of description 
of Indian scenery, his exact knowledge of the habits of animals, 
and the quaint subtle bits of savoir faire that meet us in every 
other page make a volume of very unusual merit. While we are 
speaking of the second edition which we hope is inevitable, we 
venture upon two suggestions, In the first place, we do not quite 
like the liberty taken with proper names. “Mrs. E.——” 
“ Miss L.—” and “Cousin Tom” may be fairly enough veiled, 
though even this is scarcely advisable ; but “Hester” ought not to 
appear, nor (perhaps) “ Lushington.” If they are still living, they 
ill scarcely admire the involuntary publicity ; if not—we need not 
finish the sentence. And again, though perhaps the indiscretions of 
a Ga friar of thirty years ago, need not trouble us much more than 
they probably trouble him, we fail to see the logic, or the wit, of 
the post-prandial exhibition of a scoundrelly old semi-clerical snob. 
If a skinny mendicant intrudes himself unasked at breakfast, it 
may be well enough to give him a meal; but, after the first 
evidence of his too literal anxiety to break his fast (it was in 
Lent that the poor friar sinned), it was hardly right to ask him to 
dinner, something less than right to ply him with wine, and 
something considerably less than right to print the unhappy 
result at the interval of a generation. A joke is a joke, and it 
may fairly be forgiven to the young Jungle-wallah of perhaps 
twenty summers; but the man of fifty or sixty should haye 
“ pruned his words.” The scene will raise many an ——s 
laugh; we hope, also, a sigh or two here and there for : 
the persons concerned in it, We have our own controversy with 
Rome, and we are not slow to speak it out; but it is 


Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis, 


that we wish to fight our battle. The passage is a blot on an 
otherwise faultless book. 

And now we have done with fault-finding. Colonel Campbell 
is every inch a sportsman, and one of the very best type. He 
was, he says, born a hunting animal. His education was, for the 

urpose, splendid. His father died while he was yet a child; but 
fis mother—an Englishwoman, who had travelled much, and pos- 
tury,” with “a dash of the Spartan in her”—brought up her boys 
to follow the keeper ayy i bush and brake, «riding Highland 
nies with nothing but a halter, and ing to sea in open boats 
in all weathers,” and to “tend the ladies like well-bred pages in 
the drawing-room.” The book-learning was a little neglected, 

thaps; but this is the education that makes men. In 1830 

Jolonel Campbell went out to India as a subaltern; and, with 
however little Latin or Greek, he had learnt how to write 


* My Indian Journal. By Colonel Walter Campbell, Author of “ The Old 
Forest Ranger.” Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1864. 
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in plain English an account of a storm at sea which we scarcely | 
remember to have seen equalled, True, the “venerable Rector 
of the High School at Edinburgh | me wed informed him that he 
was — right in choosing the profession of a soldier, as he was 
just the sort of fellow to make capital food for powder, but would 
never be ee for anything else”; but this ay shows the weak 
point in the Scottish educational system. In England, the head 


nineteen, and can give discriminating testimony about every boy 
in his school; and the reason is, that they are all “in houses”— 
tutors’, dames’, or other. Anyhow, they are all well in hand. 
In Scotland, it is a gigantic system of day-school. And what can 
the master know of boys who are only under his, or anybody else’s, 
eye during school-hours? The playground is, after all, the place 
where at least one-half of what boys are made of is best tested ; 
and if play has of late encroached too much on work of other sorts, 
it has at all events the advantage of enabling masters, when they 
will take the trouble, to map out the future man with very tolerable | 
exactness. In later years, Colonel Campbell had a good laugh 
with his “venerable preceptor” over the absurd mistake; but it 
would be an unpleasant task to record how many persons have 
been sent astray for life by some such idle criticism. 

Colonel Campbell, as we have said, was a born sportsman. The 
curious reader, therefore, may himself the trouble of looking 
in his pages for aught like “manners and customs of the natives, 
“missionary exertions,” Indian politics, or useful knowledge of | 


the guide-bbok sort. He tells anybody, thoroughly, how to | 4 


escape ennui ; gives him, perhaps, rather hard regimen ; but, if his 
—, be but followed, he will make a man of his patient. 
edo not at all intend to say that there is no “useful know- 
ledge” in the book. Very few books of the sort contain more. It 
is very useful, e.g. to the young Anglo-Indian, to be told that 
beasts of prey hardly ever look upw and that you are there- 
fore pretty safe of a good shot if you take the precaution of 
climbing a tree. Also, it may be hereafter of some little service 
to the brute creation if he is made aware of the affectionate way 
~ which the “mild Hindoo” treats his beast of burthen. As 
jus 

He worshipped that blessed animal. Before starting on the j that 
caused its death, he consecrated his house by sprinkling its floors and door- 
gas with water in which a quantity of the animal’s dung had been mixed ; 

concluded his morning devotions by smearing his breast and forehead with 
sacred ashes prepared from the same substance ; and, thanking God that he is 
a good Hindoo, he lays upon the back of his half-starved bullock a load suf- 
ficient for a camel, and goes on his way rejoicing. He reaches the foot of the 
mountain-pass, and the overladen bullock, already tottering with fatigue, 
commences his toilsome ascent. By dint of a vigorous application of the goad, 
the first mile is accomplished ; but here the strength of the poor brute fails, 
and, sick and bleeding, it lies down to rest. The good Hindoo assails the 
object of his worship with kicks and curses; and by twisting its tail till the 

its crack he succeeds in getting it once more upon its legs. Another half- 
mile is accomplished ; but nature again fails, and again the overtasked brute 
sinks under its load. Kicks and blows are once more resorted to, and the tail 
is twisted with savage energy till each individual joint is dislocated or 
broken ; the patient brute only replies with deep groans. The devout Hindoo 
is at his wit’s end; and in the extremity of his wrath he even dares to curse 
the Brahmin bull that begat this unsainted bullock. He fumbles in his 
wer. and discovers a fresh chili. A gleam of hope lights up his swarthy 
tures ; he cuts the chili in two, and the pungent juice into the 
= of the fainting animal (this Colonel Campbell says he has seen done), 
tortured brute, bellowing with pain, makes a last expiring effort ; he 
regains his feet, staggers on another half-mile, and sinks to rise no more. 

“ It was his fate,” remarks the self-satisfied Hindoo, as he leisurely unstraps 
the heavy burthen from the back of the dying brute, and distributes it among 
the other bullocks of the drove. And, satisfied that he has done his duty 
towards the sacred animal, because he refrains from cutting its throat, and 
leaves it to die a natural death, he proceeds on his journey, giving thanks to 
ee not a slayer of oxen like the accursed Kaflirs, whose beards 


Perhaps, after all, the Hindoo might retort with an ugly question ' 
or two as to who it was that impressed or bribed him and his 
demigod into, ibly, an involuntary service. Let us hope that, 
until railroads have left native bullocks to be worshipped in peace, 
stories like the one we have quoted may not be entirely lost upon 
those who have to do with the commissariat quarter-master’s 


ents. 

A valuable piece of information is also given (only that it is 
published some five-and-twenty years too late) to the sages who 
chose places like Masulipatam for the station of our troops. The | 
cadaverous account is too long to extract; but we must record 
what befel the author on the morning after his arrival :— 


My visitor was a respectable-looking half-caste gentleman, dressed m a 
genteel suit of black and a white tie. Advancing with the grave melancholy 
smile and obsequious air of a well-bred undertaker, he unrolled before my 
astonished eyes a neatly-drawn plan of a new cemetery which has lately been 
erected—the margin ornamented with a few chaste designs for monumental 
urns, tombstones, &¢c.—and begged to know whether I would like to select, | 
for my private use, a remarkably picturesque spot to which he called my 
attention. He had this and a few other desirable lots still to dispose of, 
which he could afford to let me have at a moderate price ; but, as they were 
in t demand, it would be advisable to secure one in time. 

There was something so absurdly like a burlesque on a real tragedy in 
being gravely invited to select and pay for my last resting-place before I had 
been twenty-four hours in the pest-house, that I could hardly refrain from 
laughing in the man’s face. 

I thanked him very much for his polite attention, but informed him that, 
being an officer in his Majesty’s service, a grateful country, in consideration 
of my valuable services, had guaranteed, in the event of my demise, to put 
me under ground free of expense, and with military honours; otherwise I 
might have been tempted to mvest in the very desirable little property to 
which he had been good enough to call my attention. | 


Masulipatam was, happily, given up soon after Colonel a 
visit. ith a thermometer at 120° in the hospital, the chances 


of European life must have been somewhat problematical. As, 
however, there are not improbably minor Masulipatams still in 
pear, with cemeteries and gentlemen in white ties en suite, it may 

well to bear in mind that, of all remedies against dysentery or 
cholera, next to a “jolly” temperament and hardy habits, a pint 
of port wine swallowed at a draught, and repeated daily, is among 
the most effective. Useful knowledge of this sort—1.e. sensible, 
practical hints on almost every subject—abound throughout the 
volume to an extent which we scarcely remember to have seen 
equalled in any other book of Indian life. Useful knowledge of 
the book-making or encyclopaedic sort, as we said, there is none, 

But the essence of the book is, after all, its field sports. And 
here Colonel Campbell is almost unrivalled. He has all 
the tact and keenness of a man, and all the fun and freshness of 
a boy. Some persons, as he intimates, may possibly doubt the size 
of some of his victims, and he seems to fear an insinuation 
that the long bow finds its place among his weapons. We can 
entirely clear him from any imputation of the sort. We have 
ourselves measured a tiger-skin which betokens an 
achievement equal to any in the volume. Let us add, just as a 
specimen of the fun with which the book abounds, a good tiger 
story :— 


We were closing in upon a wounded tiger, whose hind leg was broken. 
Some Bheels, who had run up the trail to a patch of high grass, were draw- 
ing back, now that their game was found, when the brute started up behind 
the elephant, and charged the nearest man, a little hairy, bandy-legged, 
uare-built oddity, more like a satyr than a human being. By the Prophet, 
Sir, it would have done your heart good to see the springs the active little 
sinner made. Just in time he reached the tree, and scrambled into a branch, 
hardly out of reach. There he sat, crouched up into the smallest possible 
compass, expecting every moment to be among the Houris. The tiger made 
several desperate efforts to reach him, but the broken hind leg failing, he 
dropped back exhausted. It was now the Bheel’s turn, He saw that he 
was safe, and accordingly commenced a philippic against the father and 
mother, sisters, aunts, nieces, and children of his hapless enemy ; who sat 
with glaring eye-balls fixed on his contemptible little reviler, and rearing as 
if his heart would break with rage. As the excited orator warmed by his 
own eloquence, he began skipping from branch to branch, grinning and 
chattering with the emphasis of an enraged baboon ; pouring out a torrent 
of the most foul abuse; and attributing to the tiger’s family in general, and 
to his female relatives in particular, every crime and atrocity that ever was or 
will be committed. Occasionally he varied his insults by roaring, in imitation’ 
of the tiger; and at last, when fairly exhausted, he leant forward till he 
appeared within the grasp of the enraged animal, and ended this inimitable 
scene by spitting in his face. So very absurd was the whole farce, that 
we, who were at first shoving up the elephant, in alarm for the safety of 
our little hairy friend, ended by laughing till our sides ached, and it was 
— uctance that we put an end to the scene by firing a death- 
volley. 


After all, one of his most characteristic stories is a home one :— 


There was an old woman in our village named Kate Carmichael, who 
made her living by distilling “ the water of life,” and looked upon our good 
old King, George TIL, who then ruled the land, much in the same light as a 
modern Pole looks upon the Emperor of Russia—as a ruthless tyrant, who 
would not allow honest people to manufacture their own grain after their 
own fashion—and devoutly prayed for his death accordingly. 

At last the news of the old King’s demise reached "the Highlands, and 
Kate, rejoicing in the death of the tyrant, immediately set her still to work, 
in her own house, and in broad daylight. The natural consequence was an 
early visit from the exciseman, who claimed the still as a lawful prize. 

ate did not see this ; so, seizing a pitchfork which lay ready to her hand, 
she drove him into a corner, and kept him at bay, while she shouted to her 
neighbours for assistance, ea Se his brains; stick the, rascal. 
There’s nae law noo ; the King’s deed!” 

Her idea was that, the moment the King died, all law, as far as High- 
landers were concerned, ceased ; and her neighbours being pretty much of 
the same mind, the exciseman was thrashed within an inch of his life, and 
the still rescued. 

We must here leave Colonel Campbell. We ought not to omit 
a word of praise for some of the most life-like sketches of tigers, 
bisons, sambars, &c., that we have ever fallen in with; but the 
vivida vis of the book is worth a portfolio-full of illustrations. We 
know no book of Indian life which combines more thoroughly real 
experience and sound sense with racy description and keen 
mother-wit. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
HE MUNZINGER’S Studies of East Africa* will dis- 
— any one who consults them in the hope of finding 
any reinforcement to either of the hosts of contendin hers 
who are debating Captain Speke’s claim to have discovered the 
source of the Nile, or the Pr ymg sen of snow and ice on Kili- 
mandjaro. The title is, indeed, a misnomer, if recognised usage is 


| to pass for anything. When we s of the east of England, we 


umberland, and the term 
Africa is with equal propriety restricted to the coast-line south of 
the Red Sea. “Ter unzinger’s acceptation of it is so liberal 
as to include districts to the north even of Abyssinia itself, which 
have been the scene of his explorations. His book, accordingly, 
is liable to be overlooked by those it concerns, and eonsaiad 
where it must fail to interest. Few, perhaps, would deem it in- 
teresting at first sight; it is a stiffand solid publication, yg | 
calculated to rebuff the advances of an impertinent curiosity. It 
bristles with barbarous terms, vocabulary-wise and otherwise. 
The style is a péculiarly flat-footed example of the sermo } 
The author encoun no stirring adventures, heard no marvel- 
lous stories, and utterly disdains the embellishments which have 


* Ost Afrikanische Studien. Von Werner Munzinger. Schaffhausen: 
Hurter. London: Asher & Co 
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in whose tents or huts he sojourned have resulted in the 
collection of a body of facts of no slight interest to the 
student of human institutions, who will often recognise 
the operation of principles with which he is already familiar. 
Among the Bent Amer, for example, the traveller found 
a feudal system presenting the most remarkable analogies to 
that which prevailed in medieval Europe. The Barea and 
Kunéma, on the other hand, are free from every trace of 
monarchy or aristocracy, and, guided by the pure instinct of 
equality, have all but realized the Utopias of European speculators. 
Each vi forms a separate re ubtie, and every vihege may 
hope to enjoy the government in his turn, for political influence is 
entirely regulated by seniority. The old men of each community 
form a senate, whose decisions no one dreams of resisting. There is 
virtually no distinction of ranks, the few slaves being either foreign 
captives or children sold in time of dearth, while hired labourers 
work by a contract, the conditions of which are prescribed by 
ancient custom, and which is only valid for a limited period, and 
allows them very ample privileges. In point of fact, any one can 
obtain land who wishes to do so, and there is no instance of a la- 
bourer being reduced to servitude—a thing continually happening 
among the neighbouring tribes. Characteristically enough, banish- 
ment from this happy community is the only punishment for any 
offence short of murder, and the dread of it is found perfectly 
efficacious. So pure a democracy hardly exists anywhere else, at 
least among a people who are by no means savages, but meron an 
authoritative though unwritten code, and recognise the elementary 
conditions of civil society. Their most distinguishing character- 
istic of all is their extraordinary reverence for old age, which 
would seem almost to entirely absorb the sentiment of veneration 
among them. Though oper we they are neither 
Christians, Mohammedans, nor idolaters; have neither temples, 
images, nor worship ; no priests but one or two rain-makers, and no 
ceremonies but an annual harvest-feast, partly in memory of the 
dead. In these respects, no less than in their filial reverence and 
their social system, they differ as widely as possible from their 
neighbours, whose laws and manners Herr Munzinger has inves- 
tigated with equal attention. His work is, in its own way, a 
valuable contribution to moral and social science, and will interest 
many who would have cared little for an ordinary record of travel 
in the Abyssinian highlands. The preface contains some interest- 
ing remarks on the prospects of the Abyssinian empire itself, 
which is.at present passing through a sanguinary crisis, while 

resenting a strange caricature of contemporary European history. 
The Emperor Theodoros is a parvenu, like the Emperor Napoleon 
OL What the fame of his uncle has done for the one potentate, 
an ancient prophecy has accomplished for the other. Like the 
Emperor of the French, the Emperor of the Abyssinians is em- 
barrassed by the perversity of the “old parties,” of whom he is 
endeavouring to ee by measures well adapted to the meridian 
of Gondar. It is by no means impossible that he may yet be to 
Abyssinia what Mohammed Ali was to Egypt. His recent freak 
of imprisoning the British Consul will probably tend to increase 
our acquaintance with him and his kingdom. 

Professor Dozy *, the learned Orientalist at Leyden, attempts the 
solution of a problem which has frequently occupied Biblical 
critics—W hat Schone of the tribe of Simeon? It has been 

enerally remarked that this tribe disappears entirely from the 
me Jewish history, and it must strike every one that, although 
the geographical situation of its territory must have caused 
it to have gone with Judah upon the ition of Solomon’s 
kingdom, it is never mentioned along with Judah and Benjamin. 
In the first book of Chronicles, however (ch. iv. 24-43), men- 
tion is made of an emigration of the Simeonites, and of their 
conquest of a Hamite tribe at a place called Gedor. According to 
our version and the —— opinion, this event took place in the 
reign of Hezekiah. Professor Dozy, however, interprets the 
original to mean no more than that the documents from which it 
is derived were committed to writing at that period. He calls 
attention to the fact that the Simeonites are stated by the 
Chronicler to haye been in occupation of numerous towns until 
the time of David, and he infers, plausibly enough, that the period 
of their relinquishing possession was that of their emigration, 
Mention is also made in the same connexion of the Amalekites, who 
are not otherwise to be traced after the time of David. Having 
thus determined the period of the event, the Professor next en- 
deavours to fix the locality. According to our version, and 
many others, the Simeonites “smote their tents, and the 
habitations that were found there;” but, to say nothing of the 
obvious tautology, this is neither the i of the Hebrew nor 
of the Septuagint, both of which have “the Minzans that were 
found there.” These were undoubtedly an Arab people, and the 
alteration was made because ~ were supposed to have been too 
far south to be the victims of a Jewish incursion. The Professor, 
however, refuses to take this for granted, and contends with great 
ingenuity that the place referred to was no other than Mecca. His 
arguments are chiefly philological. He points out, for example, 
that the Arab writers allude to the arrival of immigrants, whom 


* Die Israeliten zu Mekha von David's Zeit bis ins Siinfte Jahrhundert 
unsrer Zeitrechnung. Von Dy. R. Dozy. Aus dem Hollandischen tibersetzt. 
Leipzig: Engelman. Haarlem: Kruseman. London: Asher & Co. 


they denote by a term evidently derived from the Hebrew; that 
this word is the same at bottom with Hagar, the mythical ances- 
tress of the race, that one of the Simeonite princes is called 
Ishmael (Jesimiel in our version), and that the derivation of the 
Arabic word for circumcision shows that the rite was borrowed 
from the Jews. It is for philologists to determine the force of 
these arguments, but none can insensible to the author’s 
singular ingenuity, and the fascination attendant upon this i 
reconstruction of a picturesque history from the most scan 
materials. Should his hypothesis be admitted, it may be f 

to suggest some explanation of the Arabian element which has so 
greatly perplexed commentators on the book of Job. 


Dr. Schenkel’s essay on the Life of Christ * is one of the nume- 
rous publications called forth by Renan’s Vie de Jésus, The 
immense popularity of the latter work has, he says, convinced him 
of the universal yearning for a delineation of the life of Jesus from 
the purely human point of view—a deficiency which he has done 
his best to supply in the spirit of a pious but enlightened Chris- 
tian. The work is distinguished by sincere veneration allied to 
great good sense, and a disposition to concede the just demands of 
criticism without running into fantastic extremes. It is too 
minute and elaborate for popularity anywhere but in Germany, 
where its success is already attested by three editions, and by the 
fierce antagonism of reactionary theologians. 


A former biographer of Mohammed { has rendered one of the 
principal sources of information respecting him accessible to those 
who can read German. Mohammed Ibn Ishak, the author, or 
rather compiler, of this life of the Arabian prophet, lived about a 
hundred and fifty years after him, and was indefatigable as a 
collector of traditions. His work 1s, no doubt, a very fair repre- 
sentation of the opinions of his time, and, amid much legen 
matter, contains much that is really historical. It is especially 
valuable as a repe of poetical fragments, which are highly 
interesting as illustrations of national feeling and manners. Pro- 
fessor Weil’s eminence among Oriental scholars is a sufficient 
guarantee for the successful execution of what must have been a 
most laborious task. 


Apart from his merits as a philosopher and man of genius, 
Arthur Schopenhauer t¢ should eo object of interest to 
Englishmen from his partiality for this country, and from the 
circumstance that a voice from England (we refer to an able 
paper which ap in the Westminster Review) tirst broke in 
upon the neglect to which he had been condemned by the envy of 
his philosophical contemporaries. The present “ banquet of scraps” 
is more savoury than is usually the case with the litter of great 
men’s desks. Schopenhauer was one of those strongly marked 
individualities with whom all is characteristic—who seem to put 
their whole mind into everything they write. His system itself 
was, we imagine, less original he thought. Its speciality 
consists rather in the mode of utterance, which makes him 
appear almost a being of another species from the chatter- 
ing, hair-splitting, word-catching metaphysicians of modern 
Germany. The volume before us, though merely a bundle of 
odds and ends, is alive with all his peculiarities — clearness, 
vigour, sense, high-minded disinterestedness, towering arrogance, 
consistent pessimism, scornful misanthropy, and rugged inde- 
pendence. Nothing in the volume is complete, except a collec- 
tion of detached thoughts remarkable for pith and energy, and 
containing the essence of his ascetic pessimism in a concentrated 
form. A collection of inal comments on the writings of 
some other philosophers is highly characteristic, and of itself full 
establishes the assertion of the phrenologists, that the dece 
sage was gifted with a double portion of the organ of destructive- 
ness, ‘The most important of all the essays is that “On the 
Abominable Treatment of the German Language in our Days,” 
It is but too certain that languages, like mountains, undergo a 
continual process of wearing down—that the constant tendency of 
usage is to disintegrate their grammatical structure and on dn 
them to a patois. The complexity of German renders it more 
obnoxious to this process than any other modern language, besides 
which it is exposed to especial danger from the multiplicity of 
scribblers and the negligence which ranks so poston among 
national failings. Schopenhauer empties the hottest vials of his 
wrath upon the innovators, and bids them take a lesson from 
England, where even so simple a novelty as “telegram” is not 
admitted without severe scrutiny. It is certainly true that points 
of this kind are debated with more keenness here than elsewhere, 
‘but whether they are ever determined, or, being determined, are 
determined rightly, is another question. 

When Schopenhauer had once obtained a hearing, he carried 
all before him by his vigour and conciseness. Dr. Friedrich §, 
wishing to reform logic, has adopted an opposite plan. It is the 


* Das Charakterbild Jesu. Lin biblischer Versuch. Von Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Das Leben Mohammed's nach Mohammed Ibn Ishak, bearbeitet von 
Abd el-Malik Ibn Hischam, Aus dem Arabischen tibersetzt von Dr. Gustav 
Weil. 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Metzler. London: Asher & Co, 

t Aus Arthur Schopenhauer’s handschriftlichem Nachlass. Abhandl 
Anmerkungen, Aphorismen und Fragmente. Herausgegeben von Julius 
Frauenstiidt Leipzig: Brockhaus, ndon: Asher & Co. 

§ Beitriige zur Firderung der Logit, Noétik und Wissenscha, 
gespendet von Dr. E. F. Friedrich. .1. Leipzig: Brockhaus ; 3 
Asher & Co, 
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system of Antimachus, who 
his heroes to the walls of The 
contains “the whole of his prospectus” and the introduction to 
the larger half of his work. ere are, in fact, two prospectuses 
and two introductions. We have introduction A with five sub- 
sections; and introduction B with five abbreviations at the top 
of every page, by reason of the length of the running title. 
Apologising for certain novelties of terminology, the author re~ 
minds objectors that they have the option of employing the 
more intelligible Greek expressions “emperiochic and anhischic 
anaphertron.” It is seapeadiite for us to pronounce on the merits 
of Dr. Friedrich’s system, but it certainly does not appear to us 
that this is the way to induce competent critics to consider its 


His first volume of 480 pages | 


A much more hopeful and satisfactory treatise is Herr Bieder- 
mann’s essay on representative Government.* He goes regularly 
through the Constitutions of Europe, briefly detailing their history, 
and oxelgining their principles in a luminous and temperate 
manner. The English 1s the best of all, but owes its pre-eminence 
to favourable circumstances which do not exist on the Conti- 
nent. France need entertain no hopes of rational freedom till | 


the centralizing character of her institutions has yielded to 
the spirit of municipal independence. Freedom without self- 
vernment is a contradiction. The Belgian is the best of all 
ontinental Constitutions. The Prussian is not amiss in theory, but 
has no power to make itself respected; it is a sheep among the | 
wolves of aristocracy and bureaucracy. In a word, Herr Bieder- | 
mann’s views differ very little from those of most moderate, well- | 
informed Englishmen, and if he is at all a fair specimen of the | 
German Liberals, it cannot be said that they ask for anything — 
unreasonable, 


Bluntschli’s history of public law and politicsf is the first | 
volume of a series of histories of the sciences—a scheme originally 
projected by Ranke, and now about to be realized by the muniti- | 
cence of the late King of Bavaria. The progress of every science | 
is to be sketched by a competent author, all the chief works relat- 
ing to it are to be analysed, and all the principal systems framed 
respecting it to be fully but compendiously expounded. The 
present work is an excellent beginning. It will contain, when 
complete, a full but condensed account of all the chief writers on 
political science from Bodin to Mill. The ae before us, com- 
prising half the book, is admirably executed, and will be found an 
excellent manual. ‘The remainder of the series will not be 
inferior, if we may judge by some of the names announced as 
belonging to contributors. Dorner has undertaken the subject of | 
Protestant Theology, Zeller is to write the History of Philosophy, | 
Lotze that of Aisthetics, Benfey that of Comparative Philology, | 
Virchow that of Medicine. Kobell’s History of Mineralogy is an- | 
nounced as the next to appear. The entire series is to form 
twenty-four volumes, and is published under the supervision of a 
committee. 


Professor Giseke’s volume of Homeric criticism t is almost en- 
tirely occupied with metrical questions, Andrew and Geiger’s 
Bibliotheca Sinologica§ is a bibliography of all discoverable 
works in European languages relating to China, accompanied 
by a catalogue of Chinese books on sale at the publisher's. 
Tt is no doubt, calculated to be of great service to students 


of Chinese, a small but increasing number. A chresto- 
won A of ancient Norse, edited by Dr. Dietrich||, is another 
hilological work that will find a public. This may or may not 


e the case with the deceased Dr. A. Schleiermacher’s 4] endeavour 
to construct “ a universal alphabet for the transcription of foreign 
systems of writing into Roman characters’”—a ponderous quarto 
replete with Oriental and Slavonic lore. It appears to be 
an expansion of an essay called forth by a bequest of the 
celebrated Volney, and which was crowned by the Academy 
of Paris in 1827. It is not likely, therefore, to be entirely 
destitute of merit, and we could wish it an extensive circulation 
were it merely for the sake of the pone, who has undertaken 
the a risk of publication out of respect to the memory of the > 
deceased. 


The eccentric Prince Piickler-Muskau’s volumes on England 
will be remembered by many old, and may be consulted with con- 
aiderable entertainment by many young, readers. Next to his 
wanderings, the Prince was chiefly renowned for his park at 


* Das constitutionelle Princip .... herausgegeben von August Frei- 

herrn von Haxthausen. Th. 1., Die Repriisentativ-Verfassungen mit Volks- 

— von Karl Biedermann. Leipzig: B us. London: Asher 
Co. 


+t Geschichte der Wissenchaften in Deutschland. Neuere Zeit. Bad. 1. 
Geschichte des Aligemeinen Staatsrechts und der Politik. Von J.C. Bluntschli. 
Miinchen: Cotta. London: Asher & Co. 


Homerische Forschungen. Von Bernhard Giseke. Leipzig: Teubner. 


Bibliotheca Sinologica. Von V. Andrex und John Geiger. Frankfurt 
a. M.: Vélcker. London: Asher & Co. 


|| Altnordisches Lesebuch. Von F.E.C. Dietrich. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Asher & Co. 


Das harmonische oder a A t zur Transcripti 
Schriftsysteme in Lateinische Schrift, in seiner 
\Blawischen und Semitischen Sprachen. Von A. A. E. Schleiermacher. 
Darmstadt : Jonghaus. London: Asher & Co. 


twenty-four books in bringing 


Muskau, which he laid out in the English taste, according to his 
lights. It came some years ago into the ssion of Prince 
Frederick of Orange, one of the wealthiest princes in Europe, who 
has spared no expense to embellish his acquisition. So extensive 
is the scale of his operations that a professed descriptic: of the 
Arboretum at Muskau* is a voluminous catalogue of wees and 
shrubs, in itself of great value to horticulturists, and accompanied 
with copious details on all subsidiary points of interest. A work 
on mosses ¢, and another on sea-weeds {, deserve a passing notice 
as useful contributions to botany. 


The extraordinary character of the weather in the present year 
has io the meteorologists on their mettle, as is abundantly testified 
by the columns of the daily as That peculiar branch of the 
science known as astro-meteorology has shared in the vivifying in- 
fluence of the season. A work in exposition of its principles was pub- 
lished only the other day. The author may be glad to hear of a 
fellow-labourer in Herr F. A. Schneider§, who may be a 
visionary, but who certainly does not appear insensible to the value 
of facts. The effect of his elaborate tables, however, is rather 
damaged by his statement that meteorology was suggested 
to him as a subject for inquiry by special ‘ivine revelation. After 
this he justifiably segnels to subject as his peculiar property, 


| and solemnly warns off all dissenters from his method, or practi- 


tioners without his license. 


Reber’s History of Ancient Architecture|| does not seem to 
contain anything very novel, unless it be an account of the Per- 
sepolitan, Parthian, and Sassanian remains, derived, no doubt, 
from more elaborate works, but still far more copious than we 
have seen in any other manual. It is a lucid and well-ordered 
book, amply and admirably illustrated, and well adapted to serve 
as a general introduction to the subject. Parthey’s well-known 
catalogue of the pictures of deceased artists in Germany 4 is 
completed by the publication of the second volume. 


It is to be presumed that the selection from Friedrich Boden- 
stedt’s poems before us** is made by the poet himself. It is cer- 
tainly a judicious proceeding on the part of a somewhat volu- 
minous writer to reject what would only encumber his fame on the 
voyage down the stream of time. Enough remains to make a very 
delightful little volume. Bodenstedt is by no means a writer of 
remarkable strength or depth, but he enjoys a great advantage over 
many more powerful and original minds in his taste, and in 
the polished symmetry of his compositions. Much of what he writes 
bears the impress of classic finish, and consequently of dura- 
bility. He is a seal-engraver, as it were, who conforms to the 
laws of sculpture, though the scale on which he works is too 
small to produce the same effect. ‘‘Popular Hymns” +t is a 
widely diiferent collection, consisting of very rough but often 
sweet and truly poetical pieces, accompanied by the original 
tunes. 

Leichtes Blut tt, by A. Diezmann, differs from the immense majo- 
rity of German novels in being eminently readable. The story is 
indeed rather desultory, and has no peculiar literary merit, but is 
distinguished by an earnest simplicity which renders it very 
attractive. The writer is a phenomenon, being a sentimentalist 
whose emotions are really genuine, and who can afford to rely 
upon them for effect without any reinforcement from rhetoric or 
false pathos. 


* Arboretum Muscariense. Uber die Eutstehung und Anlage des Arboretum 
zu Muskau. Bearbeitet von E. Petzold und G. Kirchner, Gotha: Opetz. 
London: Asher & Co. 

+ Moosstudien. H von P.G. Lorentz. Leipzig : n. 
London: Asher & 

} Flora Europea Algarum Aque Dulvis et Submarine, auctore L. Raben- 
horst. Lipsiw: apud k. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Nachrichte iiber die Fortschritte der Astrometeorologie, Von F. A. 
Schneider. Berlin: Sittenfeld. London: Nutt. 

|| Geschichte der Baukunst im Alterthum. Von Dr. Franz Reber. Lief. 1. 
Leipzig: Weigel. London: Asher & Co. 

j Deutscher Bildersaal. Verzeichniss der in Deutschland vorhandenen 

ilder verstorbener Maler. Von G. Parthey. Berlin: Nicolai. London : 
Asher & Co. 

** Ausgewiihlte Dichtungen. Von Friedrich Bodenstedt. Berlin: Decker. 
London: Asher & Co. 

tt Geistliche Volkslieder aus alter und neuerer Zeit, mit ihren Singweisen. 
von F, Hommel. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Asher 

Co. 

tt Leichtes Blut, Roman. Von August Diezmann. 3 Bde. Jena: H. 
Costenoble. London: Asher & Co. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that a is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SatunDaAY REviEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
wm the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 
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Director—Ste RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C-B.. te. 


During the Session, 1864-5, which w the foll COURSES of 
ner ES PRACTICAL MONSTI TION will be, 
Chemistry A. W. Hofmann, 00. 


3. N History— H. Huxley, F 
wa ington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
6. G —By A. C. 
7. Geology Mechanies—B rt Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Poysics— By John F.R.S. 
nstruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne Edgar, M. 
‘The Fee tor Students desirous of Desoosd # ming eaves is een entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laborato: 
are in the Reval of chemistry ( (the the School), under 


Dr. Percy. under the direction of 
‘Yickets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, 


may obtain Tickets at reduced prices, 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil: -teachers, and others engaged in Education, are also 
admitted to the Lectures at reduced 

His Royal Highness the Prince of ‘Wales has granted Two Scholarships, and several others 
have also been established. 


st Prospect and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, ¢ 67 and 68 Hatter 
the General Education of 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, i 
grouting Knowledge.” 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal_The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 


Committee 
ANTONIO BIAGGI. v. F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 
'ERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D. Rev. RICK. Kc. 

Rev T. A. COCK, M.A. Rev. E.H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 
Rey. GARDEN key. 8S. CHEETHAM, M.A. 

WILLIAM F.R.G.S. W.CAVE THOMAS, 
JOUN HULLAH. HENKY WARREN. 

ALPH. MARIETTE, M.A. G. WEIL, Ph. D. 


‘The Classes for the Michaelmas Term will meet on Monday, October 3. 

Individual Instruction in Vocal Music is given by Mr. Groncr Benson; and in Instrumental 

y Messrs. Joan Jay, and Oriven Mar, and Misses 
Bacuray. Conversation Classes in Modern Langua; eae formed on try of Six 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Qa ’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W. 
FOR GIRLS ABOVE FIVE YEARS OF A‘ 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss SELINA WALKER. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application to Mrs Wistsanes at the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Kee ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, London, 
*rincipal—Mr. GEO. RGE OGG, Uni verelty of London, formerly 

1.R.H. mi: Prince ot Wales. In this Establishment PUPILS receive 2 first-class Education— 

Classical, Mathematical, and General ; and are for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the 

Public Schools. Every attention is paid to health and comfort. The situation i Be elevated ; the 

School-rooms, Dining-room, Lavatory, and Dormitories lofty and_ spacious. ‘Michaelmas 

Term 19.—P, on application to the 


HE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above ; ‘Terms 
moderate.— Address, Maruemariccs, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A CLASS, limited to THREE 
PUPILS, has been formed A Lag ame from the most successful E.LC.S8. Coll: . The 
nent See oe is adequate to Private Tuition. There is One Vacancy.— 
ILITARY PREPARATIONS for the HIGHEST COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, Kent.—Ample particulars 

and references. Strictly Private and Select. EIGHT PUPILS in in “all.—Address, Parncirat. 
KP CATION in PREPARATION for NAVAL EXAMI- 
NATIONS.—EASTMAN'S — Eastern Parade, Southsea.—More 


ton 170. Pupils have entered H.M. Se: be received from Ten Years of age and 
pwards fn J June, Pupils took 2n 7th, 8th, 1th, 3ist, and 42nd pluces. 
In Septeraber, Ist, 2nd, 4th, 8th, 11th, References to many Clergymen.—For 


every information, address Dr. ten -* places. 
WOOLWICH, SANDITURST, AND THE Tie EXAMINATIONS. 


ASC CAMBRIDGE M.A., assisted by a High Wrangler and other 
rienced Masters, receives FIGHT RESIDENT PUPILS. Re to Parents 


to “Seadente of two . seee standing, on the result of the College Examination; one to the 
greatest proficient in Classics—the other to the greatest proficient | tin Pure and Applied Mathe- 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
t 


to the Studen: 
Aste. of not more than one year’s standing in the College, be his 
religious denomination, and wherever he was previously educated, and whose age, when he 
first ¢ =p the Coltees. did not exceed Eighteen years, who shall be most distinguished by 
general proficiency and good conduct. 
JOSEPH HUME AND _RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A Joseph Hume Schol inJ of £20 a year, tenable for three years, will be 
for competition in 1864, and December of every third year afterwards; also a 
‘osep 1 Hume senenerate in Political Economy, of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in 
ovember 1865, and in December of every third year afterwards; and a Ricardo A, we 4 
Political , of £20 a year, tenable fo: ior thiee years, in November 1866, and in November 
of every third year ards. 


COLLEGE PRIZE FOR ESSAY, 
£5, for 
LATIN PROSE PRIZE 
(Reading Room Society's Prize), £5, for 1865. 
RA. Copies of the Regulations concerning the above-mentioned Exhibitions, Scholarshi 
should 


‘ 


ead be mode att Colles where Prospectuses of the 
of an in! obtai. The Prospectuses sho 
Guarees of Instruction in the College in the suljects of the Examinations for the Civil and 
Military Services. 
July 22, 1864. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


of _ EDINBURGH. —The Session will com- 


‘clock. 
Full details as to Classes, eaminations Degrees, &c., "3 the Faculties of “Arts Divinit 
found in THE EDIN- 


e, togethe: Ast of 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1864-5, published by Messrs. Mactacutan & Stewant, 
South Bridge, 2s. 6d.; per post, 28. 10d. 
By Order of the Senatus, ALEXR. SMITH, Secretary to tie University. 
September 1864. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

(A) Two open Scholarships of the value of £50 a year each, tenable for Four Years, will 

be examined for on Wednesday and ‘Thursday, |2th and 13th of October next (and annually), 
to all comers, without restriction, being under Fourteen years of age. 


(B) “Two Foundation Scholarships, limited to Sons of deceased Officers rounder Thirteen years 
ry 1865, and Two in une 18-5. 
Additional (Wellesiey) 8 hips and E are open only to Members of the 


af. 
For information as to the Pecwtantion meply, to the Head Master, Rev. E. W. Benson, 
ki ham ; Cuancr, Esq., Treasury, 
be x wr 8.W., to whom — of Can sdidates are to be sent in fore the 


their N. 
Secretary's List af least Fortolght previously. ames catered on the 


of Pupils who have Passed.—6 Angell ‘Terrace, 


HE Rey. G. C. SWAYNE, late Fellow of C.C.C. Oxford, 

and Classical Moderator in 1858, will "be ready in October to take TWO PUPILS at 

Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau. ‘Terms —Address, till October 1, F. 150, Darmstadt; after 
that date, Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


[ JNUSUAL ADVANTAGES are offered ind a FEW SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, by a Cantab. M.A., who, having had ten ence in Fulton, 
is now educating his own Boy at home as an and 
m. Combinin pencties with theory, he instructs in Mathematics, Langu: Drawing, 
the Use of Tools and hes Water-power, driving Workshops, Lathes, &c-’Address: Itev. 
E. E. M., Farnah Hall, Derbyshire. 


A BACHELOR of Arts of the University of Cambridge wishes 
to devote three or four hours a day to TUITION, oth his own House in Ham orin 
London or the Neighbourhood.—Address, B.A., 2 Rosslyn ‘errace, Hampstead, N.W. 


A S PRIVATE TUTOR or COMPANION.—A Bachelor of 
Arts {Oucn) oe an ENGAGEMENT of the above nature in a Gentleman's 
Family.— Address, B. ‘ost Office, Oxford. 


THE © CHAPLAIN of an En 0 tn Congr tion on the Corniche 


Good and ~ 15 Gower Street North, W.C. 


DELICATE YOUTH.—An Englishman, with his Wife, both 
feferences given and, and, with liberal terms, sought.—Address, R. 8., Stone's Post Office, Clap- 


mo INVALIDS.—A Medical Gentleman (prior to settlin 
Practice) is willing to take change of an INVALID NOBL MAN 

requiring Medical Attendance on a tinental Tour. ‘Testimonials hest 

first place by letter, P. H. W., 58 Marquis 


INSTITUTIONS—RELIGIOUS, LITERA ARY, MUSI- 

&c.—To be LET, on Lease, the and pital and 
Russe}! Se mare! next to the Home for Gentlewomen and to the Parelytic fing 

— to the British Museum 

or Unfurnished.— at Gueenwoon’s Agency Offices, Southampton Row, Bedford Squate. 


ONEY.— £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
to Officers in the Arey and others, with secrecy and bya ate 


upon Note of Hand, Lite Interests, Teversions, Lagee Houses, or other Property. 
Interest, 5 per cent.—Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St da James’ 
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